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SIXTY-SECOND ANNIVERSARY 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 


PUBLIC MEETING AT PARK ST. CHURCH, 


SUNDAY EVENING, JUNE 1, 180. 


ADDRESSES sy Mrs. LAURA ORMISTON CHANT, oF 
ENGLAND, AND Mrs. JULIA WARD HOWE, or AMERICA. 


It was estimated that more than one thousand people 
could not find entrance to the Park Street Church which 
was completely filled half an hour before the time ap- 
pointed for the meeting. The pastor, Dr. Gregg, put 
heart into all the services and the fine choir added much 
to the remarkable success of the meeting The second 
hymn was that broad and sweet song of Faber’s: 

There’s a wideness in God’s mercy 
Like the wideness of the sea. 

The meeting commenced with devotional exercises, 
which were conducted by Rev. David Gregg, D.D., pastor 
of the church, after which the Hon. Robert Treat Paine, 
third Vice-President, took the chair and spoke as follows : 

Less than a year ago the American Peace Society 
welcomed home its delegates from the International 
Congress which had met at Paris to further the cause of 
Peace throughout the world. I could wish that to-night 
President Tobey had been here to preside; but, as we 
learn by a note, circumstances prevent him from being 
with us. It would have been a great pleasure if the 
Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, our first Vice-President, had 
been able to preside over this meeting. It is my pleasant 
duty first to introduce our chief executive officer, Rev. 
R. B. Howard, who has done so much to make the 
American Peace Society a power in this country and 
also in Europe. 


REMARKS OF REV. R. B. HOWARD, Secrerary. 


I have no report to make, lest I should detain you from 
something which you would enjoy better. The annual 
report has been distributed throughout the house. There 
were orders to place three copies in each pew, and if you 
will take it home and do us the honor to read it, we shall 
be abundantly repaid. [It will be found on page 107. ] 
It came from the press last night, and it shows what we 
have done during the year past, especially in connection 
with the Peace Congress at Paris, which adjourned to 
meet in London on the 14th of July next, and which 
expects to adjourn to meet at Rome the following year, 
and which hopes to meet in America in connection with 
the Columbian Exhibition in Chicago or Washington, 
1892-3. It is to keep in line with this world-wide move- 
ment of love and peace that we are here to-night; and, 
sir, in the absence of Mr. Winthrop, and also of our 
second Vice-President, John G. Whittier,—who was char- 
acterized the other day by the Secretary of State in his 
farewell address to the Pan-American Congress as ‘*that 
noblest of Americans,”—I will read a brief note from Mr. 
Whittier : 

AMESBURY, May 28, 1890. 

My dear Friend—I regret that I am not able to be at the meet- 
ing of the Peace Society on the first day of next month. We 
have every reason to be encouraged in view of the progress of our 
cause. I hope there will be a good delegation to the London 
Peace Congress. There has never been a time when so much 
public interest has been felt on the subject. Every blow aimed at 
the monstrous evil of war now tells. Let us hope that the time 
is not very far distant when the example of the Pan-American 
Congress will be followed by Europe in conjunction with our own 
country. I am truly thy friend, J. G. WHITTIER. 

We have also a note from another of our officers who 
served the Society officially as Secretary during a number 
of years, and gradually lost the use of his eyes in its 
work, and who writes a postal card by the hand of his 
dear wife, as follows: 

WintHrop, Mass., May 31, 1890. 

Dear Brother Howard—I was not able to be at the annual 
meeting. My brother reports much enthusiasm. I wish the 
public meeting at Park Street Church great success. You will 
bear to Europe good tidings of peace from these Western shores, 
and I hope you will be able to impress the lesson—‘‘go and do 
likewise.”” You have much encouragement in many respects, 
I feel that the millennium of peace has about come. May you have 
a pleasant journey and a safe return. H. C. DuNHAM. 
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I have a note from another gentleman not unknown in 
Boston, who is at present Minister to that not very peace- 
ful island called Hayti: 

UnItTED STATES LEGATION, 
Port AU_PRINCE, HAytTi, May 17, 1890. 
Rev. R. B. HowARD: 

Dear Sir—To meet the friends of peace from all parts of the 
civilized world, and deliberate with them as to the best means of 
promoting that sublime and glorious cause, is a thing greatly to 
be desired, and I sincerely regret that owing to my duties here, 
where peace principles are much needed, I am compelled to deny 
myself the pleasure and privilege of attending the Peace Congress 
to be held in London from the 14th to the 19th of July next. 

Though I am neither rich nor young, I would gladly incur the 
expense and hardship needed to attend this World’s Congress in 
the interest of peace. But when we are here we cannot be there, 
except in spirit, and in this sense I shall be with this London 
Congress. I have much patience with those who look upon such 
efforts as you are making in the cause of peace as delusive and 
fruitless. They are generally those who have never done anything 
to leave the world better than they found it and have been con- 
tent with things as they are. It has been my good fortune to 
view the world from a different point. My experience in the 
anti-slavery cause has given me faith in the ultjmate triumph of 
righteousness and peace in the world. When I see asI do see 
what has been done, I cannot doubt, that more and greater things 
will yet be done. 

The time has already come when negro slavery is looked upon 
as an affront to civilization, a system of human woes and horrors 
only to be thought of with a shudder—and why not war, the 
parent of slavery, be thought of in the same way? There is not 
an element of reason or humanity that war does not violate. It 
is not only a crime but an absurdity; for it settles no question in 
accordance with reason or humanity, but simply in accordance 
with brute force. I have no doubt that the Peace Congress in 
London will make itself felt in promoting human love instead of 
human hate and in setting many to thinking there is a better way 
to settle differences among men and nations than shedding each 
other’s blood. Yours truly, 

FREDERICK DouGLass, 


From President Tobey. 


Boston, May 29, 1890. 
Rev. R. B. HowArp, Secretary of American Peace Society : 

Rev. and Dear Sir—I greatly regret that circumstances will 
deprive me of the privilege of being present at the meeting of the 
“American Peace Society’’ to be held in Park Street Church on 
Sunday evening next. 

The events of the last year as proposed and promoted by this and 
kindred Societies clearly indicate marked progress in the great 
object for which they exist. It is especially gratifying to notice 
that many of the ablest statesmen and philanthropists of all civil- 
ized nations have cordially given their support and influence to 
such measures as tend to secure international arbitration instead 
of war as the true and permanent policy. The value and im- 
portance of this to the welfare of mankind we may not presume 
adequately to measure. 


Very respectfully yours, 


From the Governor of Massachusetts. 


CoMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Boston, May 21, 1890. 


EDWARD S. ToBEy. 


Rev. R. B, Howarp: 
My Dear Sir—I am in receipt of your letter inviting me to 
preside at the public meeting to be held in Park Street Church 


June 1, in favor of International Arbitration. In reply I write 
to say that I should be glad to render, this service, but my engage- 
ments at that time are such as to prevent. Regretting this, with 
my best wishes for the cause in behalf of which the meeting is to 
be held, I am, Very truly yours, 

J. Q. A. BRACKETT. 


From the New England delegate to the International Con- 
Jerence of American States. 
Boston, MAss., May 21, 1890. 
Rev. RowLanp B. HowArD: 

Dear Sir—I regret extremely that absence from town will 
prevent my being present at your interesting meeting in the Park 
Street Church, June the Ist, 

With my best wishes for your success, I am very truly yours, 

T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE. 


The Cuarrman—We who live in Boston love our old 
city. We rejoice at every influence which she can exert 
to promote the welfare of mankind; and therefore it is 
with peculiar pleasure that I see this crowded house to 
give welcome to a noble English woman who has gone 
through the world preaching the gospel of peace, and 
comes now to us to speak in its behalf. She will tell us 
to-night what the relations of woman are to this great 
cause, which we have so much at heart. It is with great 
pleasure I introduce to you now Mrs. Chant of England. 


ADDRESS OF MRS. LAURA ORMISTON CHANT. 


Dear friends: After the magnificent meetings of the 
past week, and looking upon this meeting to-night as 
perhaps the farewell meeting, although there are a few 
others to come in other places, it seems a fit thing that 
like a benediction after a season of inspiration and joy 
the subject of to-night’s farewell address should be that 
of Peace. Let us not be one of the voices that cry, 
‘*Peace! peace! when there is no peace;” but one of 
the pleading voices that asks that there shall be peace in 
the name of the King of all peace, amongst all nations 
of the earth. It is no new cry, though voiced to-day for 
the first time by means of powerful societies. As far 
back as we can go in the history of mankind there have 
been men who preached higher methods than the rule of 
brute force, and there has been an ever increasing move- 
ment of humanity against the cruel, wicked and illogical 
way of settling differences by violence. It is left for the 
nineteenth century, and this portion of it, to feel the 
great power of co-operation in this as in other matters. 
We are beginning to find out that it is not enough to 
have an individual conscience; we want a public con- 
science, a national conscience, a world-wide conscience, 
on this subject of peace and of war. 

Long, long ago, all civilized men and women left 
behind the idea that a difference could be settled by 
personal combat, and duelling is looked upon as it de- 
serves to be, as one of the last remnants of decaying 
barbarism. But what is all this fighting between nations, 
what are all these trained armies, all these war-ships, all 
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the patents of nobility given in the old world for the 
perfecting of bullets, for the invention of smokeless 
powder, and other numberless devices and inventions for 
destruction of life, that shall make the battle-field of the 
future more deadly than anything the past has known, 
but evidence that out of the councils of rations there 
has not come peace, that as yet there does not prevail 
the spirit that makes for peace? And the appeal to-day 
is not so much to those in power as to those who have 
the power to place them in power. We feel that the 
churches are consecrated to their highest use, in the name 
of the Prince of Peace, in the name of the Master who 
taught us that the peacemakers are blessed, when they 
take their stand unflinchingly on the side of peace and 
gentleness and meekness that inherits the earth, instead 
of that of the strife and violence which would destroy it. 

Of course I come from a country that has a large 
standing army, and whose record is not clear from cruel 
wars of aggrandizement. But that is no reason why I 
should not speak to the men and women who are so justly 
proud of their great country, as to what their duty and 
privilege and opportunities are among the nations of the 
world. It is a grand day,—I am glad that I live in it,— 
when men and women are realizing that Christianity is 
not to be a failure; that we dare put it into practice, and 


carry its governing principle to the extreme of its 


possibility. It isa grand day. It means life; it means 
eternal life and eternal honor for the men and women and 
for the nations that carry it out. It is not too much to 
ask that all of you who are priding yourselves, and 
justly, upon your culture, who are priding yourselves, and 
justly, as to the efforts that Boston is putting forth in 
behalf of humanity, —it is not too much to ask that 
Boston shall stand out to-day, a city that sends such a 
trumpet blast to the far corners of the earth that the 
earth shall wake at the sound of that trumpet. 

There have been chosen to-night those who are to go 
as delegates to the Peace Congress in London to co- 
operate with that body in seeking to make peace uni- 
versal. Your best men will be invited to go, those who 
feel most deeply on this matter, who care most for the 
accomplishment of this object. It is a grand delegation, 
—these white-robed ambassadors of peace, sent to carry 
their olive-branch from this country to London, to help us 
in the effort we are making there to promote in England 
this great movement. 

WHAT WAR SETTLES. 


It takes two to make a quarrel, and when it comes to 
fighting one will be victorious and the other will be 
defeated. This is as true of nations as of individuals. 
It matters not which of the two is defeated or victorious, 
the quarrel is not settled by the death or the life of either ; 
but when these two strong, violent men have met and 
fought out their quarrel and one lays the other dead at 


his feet, the question is no more settled than before ; but 
violence and destruction have been added to the original 
difficulty. Other elements of disturbance have come in. 
But we have grown beyond that method of attempting to 
settle personal quarrels by a combat; two men are not 
allowed to fight, and if they do, are punished. But it is 
not so with nations. You cannot think of a single war 
in the history of Europe that did not breed more wars in 
its train. Like makes like. Alas! we do many things in 
our homes which train and educate there the violent 
spirit; we govern by force, and thus we are making men 
and women who will be apostles of violence. There is 
such an open door for the women of to-day if they could 
see it. The women say, ‘‘What can we do? We have 
no influence.” Yes, you have, on the upbringing and 
training of the ministers who fill the pulpits and the men 
who sit in your legislatures, who hold in their hands the 
power to adjust international difficulties with skill and 
kindness, or bring irritation by the reverse. We women 
are the ones who bring up men who will do the future 
fighting, or who will fight the fighting spirit to the death. 
We have a great door open before us, if we could only 
see that right is right, and wrong is wrong, that when 
physical force dominates moral force it is sure to be on 
the wrong side of things. 


WOMEN AND PEACE. 


We have been told that women ought to be full of com- 
passion and mercy and pity; and so they are; but unless 
women are trained to understand what a public conscience 
means, their individual conscience will not lead them to 
go beyond their own circle. The woman who sits at her 
evening dinner table and discusses politics with her next 
neighbor, may be laughingly chatting away that man’s 
scruples about war, and drawing him to the side of war 
and from peace. Women should be able to speak in 
society, with no uncertain voice, that war is wrong, and 
that peace is Christian. And more than that, we women 
are good apostles when we become apostles, and we 
understand how to creep through smaller gaps than men 
do. And when we hear the apostolic call we shrink at no 
difficulties. And therefore, if this question of peace is to 
become a national, an international, a world-wide one, it 
must be by men and women each bearing their due share 
of the burden. Itisa glorious dream that floats white- 
robed in front of us, a golden age which the prophets 
have foretold, and of which the poets have always sung, 
when men shall be brothers, and they shall dwell happily 
together in the holy mountain God has made for them; 
and there never came a divine dream into the brain of 
man that is not capable of realization, for God is behind 
the dream, standing there in the shadow of it, keeping 
watch above his own. 

I want you to feel what a disgrace it is to us to cling 
to the old methods of settling differences, and how out- 
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rageous are the principles of war; that while in our social 
life and in our civil life we have got on so far that we do 
not allow men and women to fight their own battles in 
order to settle their quarrels in that way, but compel 
them to submit their disputes to courts of law and arbi- 
tration, yet we adhere to this barbarous idea of settling 
disputes between nations by violence, as if we had got 
the idea into our heads that we can conduct the life of the 
individual, the family and the town on other lines than 
we can conduct the life of the nation. Why should there 
be a different law for settling international difficulties? 
What is true of a single individual can be true of an 
army of individuals, of a nation of them. If it is diffi- 
cult when you have in view a great scheme like instilling 
into the world the principles of peace, I want the people 
to look upon nothing as too small to take into considera- 
tion in this great work. 


THE CHILDREN AND PEACE. 


We need to cultivate the principles of peace in our 
schools and among our children. I trust you will pardon 
me for saying that I deplore this military drill given our 
children in the schools, when we have all the appliances 
of Swedish gymnastics and calisthenics for developing 
their bodies, and also the various industrial arts; and 
for the purpose of physical development there is no 


necessity to teach the boy the use of the musket and. 


soldierly duties, and I cannot but deprecate it. And it 
grieves me that in England they supply the dummy 
muskets to our boys. The military spirits in power saw 
what an admirable opportunity there was for recruiting 
. the militia from the young men thus instructed in England. 
But our people have grown wiser in this matter and see 
deeper than before, and they are beginning to understand 
that for a man to slay his fellow-man is murder. And 
that is what our children should be made to understand. 
In the schools, of course, you want to develop the 
physique of your children; but what is morally wrong 
is not physically right. In drilling your children by 
military discipline you are implanting in them the spirit 
of the soldier, who is trained to kill, and developing in 
them the war spirit, and that is what we want to get rid 
of. I hope the day will come when there will be no 
soldiers in the land, just as the time will surely come 
when there will be no slaves anywhere on God’s earth. 
Why? Because we are becoming civilized. 


AMERICA’S OPPORTUNITY. 


If I were America, if I were this great country, with 
the opportunity before it such as no other country has 
ever had, a country that has dared to try so audacious 
and magnificent an experiment before the world as to 
whether a democratic government can be a success, with 
the most tremendous international difficulties of race and 
climate,,of a, new,and, such an old country,— if I were 


that country, I would teach an object lesson to the rest 
of the world, by showing it that the old world method of 
carrying on the governmentof the country and of adjusting 
international differences, and of keeping the balance of 
commerce, by the aid of an immense standing army, 
form no part of the problem in this great country. It 
would be a splendid object lesson for Russia to see the 
great forces of peace at work, striving to overcome the 
old spirit of strife and violence, to eradicate the old 
feeling of hostility, ‘‘Man’s inhumanity to man,” which 
‘‘makes countless thousands mourn.” The same force is 
at work in Germany and Italy, and evenin Turkey the 
anti-war spirit is beginning to spring up—even in the heart 
of the ‘‘unspeakable Turk!” This is evidence of an 
advance to-day. It is a wonderful comfort that the 
words spoken two thousand years ago are beginning to 
take visible form in the councils of men. 


KILLING ONE MAN OR MORE THAN ONE. 

I think it must be so puzzling to that poor scoundrel 
who is waiting there in that prison cell to be hanged for 
killing a fellow being to know that he is to be hanged for 
murdering one, while another, a successful general, is 
feted and decorated and ennobled and honored in society 
for murdering thousands. I want to ask you a plain 
question: If you or I quarrel with our neighbor and 
strike a blow that kills, isn’t that murder? If we are in 
a position of power, and quarrel with other men in power, 
and if other people strike other blows to support the 
quarrel on one side and the other, what do you call that? 
I hope a spirit will be fanned into a white-heat flame in 
America that will enforce this idea : 


Let them who make quarrels be the only ones to fight. 


When that result is reached there will be no more fight- 
ing. I have said again and again that, if, when there 
was an international difference, Bismarck and Lord 
Salisbury had been called out to do the fighting themselves, 
we should have had politeness instead of discourtesy, 
diplomacy instead of guns and warfare. 


WHAT WILL You DO? 


Now, as tocarrying our ideas into an actual practical 
form. I am so weary of this endless sitting down in 
pews and assenting to beautiful sentiments, and going 
out of the church and acting in diametric opposition to 
them; to hear the same voice that on Sunday has said, 
‘*Blessed are the peacemakers, for they are the children 
of God!” and has spoken of the inhumanity of war, set 
forth the necessity of setting apart a certain number of 
human beings to fight battles; and to see one of our 
great British generals devoutly kneeling in his pew on 
Sunday reciting from the Litany, ‘*‘We pray thee Good 
Lord, deliver us from battle, murder and all disasters!” 
and the next day going into ecstasies of joy over the 
story of the bravery of one of his soldiers in the slaughter 
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of his fellow-men. What I think I have a right to ask 
is that women and men shall be true, that they shall not 
blow hot and cold, that they shall not become that impos- 
sible thing that St. James described, ‘‘A fountain that 
sends forth sweet and bitter water.” 

TEXT BOOKS IN SCHOOLS. 


How are we going to make this reform actual? Our 
great hope lies in the children. We shall have to write 
many of our school books over again, for, as in temperance, 
purity and morality, and many practical things, our great 
hope lies in the education of the children in our schools. 
In England how often I have lamented that what has 
been considered to be the most important thing to impress 
upon the minds of the children is a knowledge of the great 
battles in human history, the battles of Waterloo, of the 
Nile, of Trafalgar and others, and of the men who 
fought them, who are regarded as of more importance 
than the men who invented or improved the spinning- 
machine or created the printing-press. We shall have to 
transform the teaching of our history, and give the battles 
a very back seat in the instruction of the children, and 
the men who fought those battles a much lower seat than 
the men who have been philanthropists and prominent in 
the arts of peace, or the men who have passed good laws 
and produced new inventions for the good of their coun- 
try and the instruction of the world. 


THE SCHOOL OF HOME. 


Then comes in the women’s part. I think we do not 
realize now how we can bring our children up in the peace 
or war spirit at home. If we encourage our children to 
be always looking out for insults, and to magnify every 
slight difficulty, we are bringing them up to be irritable 
and cultivating a hostile spirit which will require little to 
fan it into a quarrel. Do you know that when we are 
unable to fight, when we have not the resources of bayonets 
and great guns, we shall ask, as humanity always has 
done, if there is not some better way to settle differences 
than this? It is the same in the bringing up of children ; 
we are leaving the bad way behind us when we looked 
upon the children as such impossible problems that they 
could be managed by nothing but force and only driven 
into anything like a manifestation of outward good con- 
duct. We are leaving that wretched day behind, and 
what is the result? We are bringing up better children, 
more intelligent, more manly, inspiring them with the love 
of all things beautiful and true. 

You remember that miserable Alabama question, which 
not one of you have yet forgotten, and some of us have 
not forgotten in England, which was settled without a 
gun being fired, and it was well that it was; and if the 
delinquents had to pay a pretty round sum, it is a good 
object lesson for the future that the nations who injure 
each other have to fork over the difference of damage in 
cash in settlement. And when we have learned to settle 


our differences in that way we shall not so often create 


them. If the men who sent out the Alabama had them- 
selves been made to pay the sum that was paid for them, 
it would have had a good effect. 

What do we want,—peace? Yes. But we want a 
peace which shall be an active and not a passive peace. 
It is all well enough to talk about the beauty of peace 
when there are no differences to settle; that is hardly 
peace, it is circumstance. We want an active peace 
when there are differences and complications, a peace that 
lives through those and settles them kindly. 

A LUNATIC ASYLUM. 


Think what a change has come in the management of 
lunatics, from the old, bad, wicked, violent way in which 
the lunatic was treated, with every species of torture and 
violence which you can imagine. Then there started up a 
noble doctor in England, who said to himself, ‘‘It cannot 
be. This goes against the best side of my heart to see 
these poor creatures chained and tortured in this cruel 
fashion. There must be some more excellent way.” So 
he started a lunatic asylum of his own, took the worst 
cases in, and treated them on principles of humanity. 
He remembered that a lunatic is a lunatic from want of 
intelligence, and if he is treated unintelligently he is not 
any better but worse. So he got a higher intelligence to 
help him to furnish superfluous intelligence to the poor 
lunatic who is deficient in that quality. So we are to-day 
managing our worst lunatics with very little physical 
force and much moral force. I speak from experience in 
this matter, for one year of my life was spent in helping 
manage a lunatic asylum. With but a small amount of 
bodily presence, I found out that there is something 
stronger than force,—human intelligence and a deep 
knowledge of human nature. 

I believe that if the educated men who make our laws 
and who make international treaties had a little more 
knowledge of human nature and a little less selfishness, we 
should not need any other resource than that. There is 
an awful want of knowledge of human nature in ordinary 
men and women. Take a committee of ten people, and 
nine of them will be sorely wanting in the understanding 
of human nature and how to get it up to its best state 
rather than its worst. And when you come to a larger 
committee of a hundred or mor: legislators you will find 
a most dreadful scarcity of men deeply intelligent and 
experienced in knowledge of how to deal with human 
nature. You will see that those men who have learned 
most about the Indians and how to manage them are those 
whose best characteristic is a knowledge of human nature. 


OBSTACLES TO PEACE IN AMERIWA, 

Now let me remind you of what in your own country 
renders it especially necessary that you should cultivate 
peace. You have difficulties that we have not to deal 
within England. We have no large shiploads of European 
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failures, of the lame, the halt, the blind and the ignorant} pared for you”? No! The kingdom of God is within 

poured out upon our shores as you have in America, of|us, and if we commit or counsel bloodshed the kingdom 

diverse languages and nationalities, which complicate the | of God is outside of us. 

problems with which you have to deal. One thing I want 
“4 to bring out of the peace movement is that there should ; 
= be a deeper respect for other races than our own; for the/ | want the women to start in this great movement, to help 
. more deeply we care for their interests, their history, | Mr. Howard and make it a practical thing in America; to 
their customs and ways of doing things, the more shall | start bands of peace in the schools for the children, to link 
we promote that universal peace at which we aim. And /them with humanity. Do what you will, only see that 
I cannot refrain from referring to the beautiful and noble | you are not teaching the children with one hand what you 
woman who in Boston is doing so much to bring within/ gre unteaching with the other. Say to yourself, ‘I will 
your reach a larger knowledge of those things. be one of the prophets of peace before my country.” 

Dear men and women, remember that in our own life|There lies not far off the realization of the dream of 
these peace principles will give us much more happiness | [gaiah, when men shall beat their swords into plowshares 
at home ; for if we believe in the peace and rightousness | and their spears into pruning-hooks. I want the women 
in people outside of the house, we shall leave off fighting | to gee that this is not an idle dream, that it must become 
in the household, where we want more of the peace spirit, | , reality. It was not an idle dream when men who were 
less of fault-finding, of the everlasting ‘‘Don’t!” of the/ gghting each other were told that if they had a quarrel 
true home life which will be the outcome of education like they would not be allowed to fight over it but would have 
this, and of that kindly spirit that admits of every variety | to go before a court of arbitration to settle their difficul- 
of individuality which goes to make the strength of the| ties, 
nation and of the world, and is consistent with the utmost AN INTERNATIONAL TRIBUNAL. 
harmony. We have gone away from the idea that there 
should be a desire that we be all alike. It is no doubt 
true that we have a great deal of unnecessary dulness 
in our midst to-day from that idea of attempting to reduce 
everybody to a dead level of flat monotony. I consider 
dulness unpardonable. Don’t be dull! Pray God for an 
imagination vivid enough to understand what the horrors 
of the battle-field are. 

I should like every man and woman in this great con- 
gregation who is still uncertain whether war is wrong or 
right to go home, and, instead of sleeping calmly, just try 
to imagine yourself in a trench, shot through, or stabbed, 
lonely, hungry, cold, disheartened, sending a pitiful wail 
over miles and miles to those whom you love best, whom 
you never again will see ; and if you can fancy yourself in 
this position, with no help at hand, when the blessed} I have one more word to say: Do you know that that 
morning light comes, and you find yourself safe in your| despised body of men in Europe whom some of you hold 
own bed, unwounded, and with everything comfortable|in so much contempt because you do not understand all 
and pleasant about you, put up a prayer to God,—| they are fighting against, the Nihilists of Russia, the An- 
‘¢‘Whatever I would that men should do unto me, that|archists of Germany and the Socialists of London, are 
may I do to the utmost for every other man in the world.” | singing the hymns of the Prince of Peace that the 
I could not look at my son or my husband and dare to/ Christian churches are singing to-day. I don’t want the 
think of their being murdered ; or to think of their being| Nihilists and the Anarchists and the Socialists to be the 
able to do a deed of violence to a man who never did | ones to teach the duty that the Christian churches ought 
them any harm. When I think of the dreadful news that|to teach. Don’t you imagine that the ministers of your 
came from the land of the Zulus, of the barbarous exul-| churches are the only ones on whom you are to rely; it 
tation of the people at the ‘‘Glorious victory! 250,000(?) | is the people who make up the churches. The ministers 
wretches slain!” I think to myself, what would the/ are the little boys who have been put in those positions, and 
blessed Master say could he walk with living presence| you cannot lay the duty upon them. You women must 
over these battle-fields of the slain? If he bent over his| preach the sermon of peace to the children before they 
Zulu brother, and heard him sigh his last sigh, would| become ministers. Let each one of us do our duty in 
he turn round to the man who had stabbed him to death/| this regard, so that the teachings of Jesus Christ shall 
and say, ‘Come, my blessed, inherit the kingdom pre-| no longer be as sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal. 


BANDS OF PEACE. 


Why may not the time come when there will be formed 
a great international court of arbitration to adjust inter- 
national difficulties, as now we have courts to settle 
individual differences ; so that when nations quarrel there 
will be a court for national disputes, each nation choosing 
its own men, to meet and settle these great questions by 
arbitration. I am certain that the time it will take to 
settle the quarrels in that way will be so much less, and 
the cost will be so much less than now, and the method 
so much more kindly than trying to settle them by war, 
that the men and women of that day will look back on 
the nineteenth century as a semi-barbarous age. 


NIHILIST, SOCIALIST, ANARCHIST. 
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“For lo! the days are hastening on, 
By prophet bards foretold, 

When with the ever-circling years 
Comes round the age of gold! 

When peace shall over all the earth 
Its final splendors fling, 

And the whole world send back the song 
Which now the angels sing.” 

Dr. Greece —Before Mrs. Howe speaks I will say that 
Ihave been requested to make an announcement. If I 
should make it according to the old order of things, I 
should ask you to give us ‘‘the sinews of war ;” but speak- 
ing after the latest idea I will ask you to ‘‘make a peace 
offering ;”” and I request you to make it large enough to 
carry our American Peace Society through the next year. 

Mr. Howard presented the following names for dele- 
gates from Boston to the International Peace Congress, 
to be held at London on the 14th of July next: President 
W. F. Warren, of Boston University, Judge Charles 
Devens, Rev. Philip S. Moxom, Rev. Brooke Herford, 
Gov. J. Q. A. Brackett and Hon. Robert Treat Paine ; 
and these gentlemen were duly elected by the audience. 

The CHarrman—We are delighted that Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe has consented to speak a few words before 
we close. 


ADDRESS OF MRS. JULIA WARD HOWE. 


My friends, I am entirely taken by surprise in being 
asked to speak to you. I came here, as you all came, to 
hear our dear visitor and guest, Mrs. Chant. But the 
words she has said are extremely sympathetic, and they 
do awaken in my mind trains of thought which have 
been very dear tome. They took me back to the time of 
the dreadful Franco-Prussian war in 1870. I remember 
that that cause came very near to us, because we knew 
those two nations so well, and we were under great 
obligations, both intellectual and social, to both of them, 
and when we saw them close in a death struggle, and 
come out of it as they must have come out, badly 
wounded, and France as it seemed with a mortal wound, 
I think the women of the civilized world seemed to send 
out a great cry of anguish ; and some of the older people 
among you may remember that various manifestoes were 
issued by women, for the first time in the world’s history, 
protesting against war, by Madame Gasparin in Switzer- 
land and some others whose names I forget. I myself 
was so transported with the horror of this thing, that I 
wrote and sent abroad an appeal to the women through- 
out the world. My thought was, it is the women, who 
are the mothers of men, the women who know the cost 
and value of human life, and all that is suffered to bring 
these men into the world, with the immense pains that 
are necessary to build up the little helpless baby into a 
strong, erect, stalwart man. And after this noble work 
is accomplished, will the women, who have had so great 
a part in it, stand still and see it brought to nothing? 


I remember going to Europe in those days and talking 
with some French people who had seen the horrors of that 
war, and one said to me, ‘‘Oh, madam, when I saw the 
pavement of Paris piled with the corpses of beautiful 
young men, in the bloom and pride and glory of life, my 
thought was with the mothers, whose work for the world 
of humanity was now brought to nothing.” And then I 
thought, why, how can the mothers sit still and endure 
it? Why don’t they join hands throughout Christendom, 
and insist that these horrors shall take place no more? I 
remember that I myself went to England, as Mrs. Chant 
has now come to America, I went to that country, which 
is a very great country intellectually, though geographi- 
cally it may not be considered as very large, to preach 
this doctrine, that the mass of women must rise up in their 
might, in the might of sentiment, in the might of parental 
authority, and of the religious faith which is so deep in 
woman and so dear to her, they must rise up and make 
this protest. 

But when we came to present this subject of peace, 
we found this limited idea running through society. 
There were two sorts of actions in society; one, 
that sort in which people ask, ‘‘ What is right and 
just?” and the >ther in which they said, ‘‘Which is the 
stronger party, and how much can the stronger party get 
the better of the weaker?’ I found there were conflicts 
between capital and labor; found that even in the house- 
hold,—in which there can be a sort of covert war carried 
on at the fireside, when the parents and children have 
not been educated up to the standard of the ideal right 
and just,—there was this mean side; for that side of 
human nature is mean which promotes the idea that the 
physically strong are to crush or oppress the weak and 
take away from them the power of right they had; and 
I am exceedingly glad that this fresh young voice has 
arisen in this cause. I feel revived in the hope of a score 
of years ago, that the women of Christendom would 
make themselves a unit in this cause. 

Now it is one thing to see such a thing as that in a dream, 
as long ago the inspired apostle saw the New Jerusalem 
coming down from heaven nearly two thousand years ago, 
but it has not come yet; but it is coming all the time, we 
say. And this dream of mine has not come yet, but it is 
coming. Here is evidence that it is coming. Under- 
lying this movement of which Mrs. Chant has said some- 
thing there is this deep feeling of the rights of humanity, 
that human beings are not to be ground down and kept 
down by the arm of military power and oppression. I 
believe that Christianity pledges itself to the compati- 
bility of all their interests; it does not pledge itself to 
protect fraud, violence or wickedness in high places, 
though I am sorry to say that this name is sometimes 
made to cover those bad things. But if this gospel is 
true, all that any of us have a right to can be enjoyed 
by all, it can be secured to all; and that can never be 
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done by the partial, bloody and wicked method of war. 
So I say to women also, dear sisters, this great cause is 
largely in your hands; advance it as you can; it under- 
lies the principles of social movement. Don’t be carried 
away by superficial things. I love the flags; I love the 
flag of my country; but I don’t want to see it again ever 
waved over a battle-field. May it be a symbol of 
heavenly peace, the peace that the dear Lord Jesus came 
to bring on earth! 

The Cuarrman —I have letters from Hon. Edward 8S. 
Tobey, our President, and Hon. T. Jefferson Coolidge, 
the New England delegate to the Pan-American Con- 
ference, and from other gentlemen, expressing their great 
regret that they cannot be with us this evening. I will not 
detain you to read them. [The letters are inserted where 
they would have appeared if read—see page 96.] I 
will, if you will allow me, express the heartfelt sat-.fac- 
tion of this audience for the delightful and moving ad- 
dress which Mrs. Chant has given us, and also to Mrs. 
Howe for the encouraging words which she has spoken. 

The meeting closed with the hearty singing by the 
choir and congregation of ‘‘Missionary Chant” closing 
with the stanza rolled out in a wonderful volume of song, 

Let every creature rise and bring 
Peculiar honors to our King: 


Angels descend with song again, 
And earth repeat the loud Amen! 


and the Benediction. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 


Canons Westcott and Freemantle led in a movement at 
the last Canterbury Diocesan Conference ‘‘to provide 
that an annual day be appointed for special prayer that it 
may please God to give all nations unity, peace and 
concord.” Although the archbishop has not yet acceded 
to this request, the appointment of Canon Westcott to 
the Bishopric of Durham gives evidence that the able 
advocacy of peace principles is no bar to promotion in 
English Church. 

The attitude of the Free Churches on the subject of 
Peace has long been, as a rule, favorable, and many of 
their ministers have been among its most faithful and 
able advocates. As might have been expected, therefore, 
their response to Dr. Westcott’s appeal last year was 
prompt and earnest, spontaneous and general. The 
Society of Friends, at an interesting session of its Yearly 
Meeting last May, re-affirmed its position and urged re- 
newed fidelity to the peace principles which had been so 
long held by it as a body. 

Other sections of Nonconformity have followed a 
similar course. Deliverances in favor of Peace have 
been made by the Congregational and Baptist Unions, 
the Three Denominations, the Congregational Board, the 
Wesleyan Methodists, the United Methodist Free Church, 
the New Church, the Scotch General Assembly, the 
General Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland, and 
of the United Presbyterian Church, the Evangelical 
Union, the Scottish Congregational Union, and the Free 
Churches generally. 


THE PARIS CONGRESS. 


Hon. Whitelaw Reid, minister to France, transmitted 
the resolutions passed and some general account of the 
Peace Congress at Paris. The following is the response 
of the United States Government. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Wasuineton, April 1, 1890. 


Sir—Mr Reid’s dispatch No. 50, of August 17, 1889, 
in relation to the peace congress of that year, at Paris, 
and transmitting a petition to the President, together 
with other papers, has been received with its inclosures. 

It seems hardly necessary to revert at length to the 
position of the United States upon the general subject of 
international arbitration, this Government having con- 
sistently had recourse to that method of settling disputes 
for a long period in particular cases as they arose, and 
still adhering to that view of the question. 

With reference, however, to the special recommendation 
of the petition that an arbitration treaty between the 
Government of the United States and that of the French 
Republic be negotiated as the first step, and of as great 
weight in turning the tide of European governmental 
opinion into a direction favorable to the general adoption 
of such a mode of settling international differences and 
difficulties, so far as it may be applicable to them, I may 
say that it would be the inclination of this Government 
on the general principle and as in line with its established 
practice, to entertain with favor any proposal from a 
friendly Government looking towards such a convention. 
At the same time I should add that effective consideration 
of the question would doubtless be deferred until after 
disposition of the subject by the conference of American 
nations now here in session, and which is engaged, as 
one of the principal objects of its meeting, in considering 
a practicable and acceptable plan of international arbitra- 
tion for submission to the interested powers. 

Copy of dispatch No. 50 and copies of its enclosures in 
English have been sent to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions for its information. 

I am, sir, etc., 

Henry ViIGNAvD, Paris. 


James G. BLAINE. 


SIGNING THE TREATY. 


Representatives of nine of the South American repub- 
lies signed the formal treaty of arbitration in Secretary 
Blaine’s office at the Department of State on the 28th ult., 
namely; The United States, Guatemala, Nicaragua, 
Salvador, Honduras, Bolivia, Ecuador, Hayti, and the 
United States of Brazil. It is expected that three more 
signatures and seals will be added soon, and it is hoped 
that the signatures of all the powers will be secured in the 
course of the summer and autumn. 

This action must be confirmed as we understand it by 
each of the Governments whom these delegates represent 
before the treaty is binding. 


Stanley is not « Livingstone. Livingstone was a man 
who risked his life, and ultimately laid down his life in 
Central Africa out of pure love to God and humanity. 
Stanley has gune there again and again in pursuit of fame 
and fortune, and has secured both.— The Arbitrator. 
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ADVOCATE OF PRACE AND ARBITRATION, 


BOSTON, JUNE—JULY, 1890. 
R. B. HOWARD, 


—Rev. R. B. Howard and Rev. C. B. Smith will sail 
from New York for Liverpool, July 1st, at 3.30 P. M. 
on steamer ‘*‘ Nevada” of the Guion line. Other dele- 
gates of the American Peace Society to the Universal 
Peace Congress at London July 14-19, sail by other 
steamers, some from New York and some from Boston. 


—The Secretary preached a peace sermon at the Centre 
Church in his native town of Leeds, Me., Sunday morn- 
ing, June 15, and in the afternoon on behalf of himself 
and his two brothers presented a flag to the school district 
where they commenced going to school and where two of 
them had been teachers. He dwelt upon the significance 
of the flag as commemorative of the triumphs of peace as 
well as those of war. 

Yes, surely as God lives the day 
Of peace, He promised, shall be ours. 
o fold the flags of war and lay 
Its sword and spear to rust away, 
And sow its ghastly fields with flowers. 


—John B. Wood, Secretary of the Christian Arbitration 
Society of Philadelphia, visited Richmond, Va., secured 
a “call” and a full house at Dr. Hoge’s church on Sunday, 
May 12, at 5 p.m. Bishop Whipple of the Episcopal 
church presided. A delegation to London was chosen. 


—Hon. R. C. Winthrop wrote the Secretary a very kind 
letter of sympathy and approval of the London Peace 
Congress and God-speed for the delegates. 


—The women’s auxiliary of the London Peace Society 
consists of 130 branches and 15,000,000 members in 
various parts of Great Britain, 


—We learn from J. B. Wood, Secretary of the Christian 
Arbitration and Peace Society of Philadelphia, that he 
secured a large and representative meeting of the Christian 
churches in Baltimore, Md., and it appointed an able 
delegation to the London Congress. 


—The report of Rev. W. E. Darby of the London 
Peace Society is comprehensive, instructive and inspiring. 
The new Secretary has proved himself not only a man of 
affairs, but a knight of the pen. 


— The United States has been honored in the selection 
of the preacher before the Universal Peace Congress. 
Rey. Reuen Thomas, D.D., of Brookline, Mass., has re- 
sponded by cable favorably to an invitation telegraphed 
from London, and will deliver the sermon at Westminster 
Chapel, July 16. All Americans then in London will be 
delighted to hear our favorite preacher on his native soil 
and on an international subject of such absorbing interest. 


—The New England Yearly Meeting of Friends has 
appointed James H. Chace and Lucretia G. Chace of 
Providence, R.J., delegates to the Universal Peace 
Congress at London. 


PEACE MEETINGS. 


Our own meetings occupy so much space in this paper 
that we can only mention those of other Societies which 
seem to have been the best attended and most interesting 


for years. 


The Universal Peace Union held meetings May 24th at 
the Friends’ Meeting-house in Baltimore, Md., and on 
the 25th at Dr. Sunderland’s Presbyterian church, Wash- 
ington, D.C. President Harrison gave the Society a 
cordial reception at the Executive Mansion. 

We regretted that duties at home prevented the kind 
invitations to attend these delightful gathe: ngs of the 
friends of Peace. 


ITALY’S BLIGHT. 


Italy is not a prosperous country and her trials instead 
of diminishing seem rather to grow heavier every year. 
The tremendous army and navy which the present admin- 
istration seems bound to keep up are a dead weight on a 
country already struggling with an enormous debt, and 
taxation is continually on the increase. Everything is 
taxed, food, clothing and drink. The very signs on the 
streets must have a government stamp on them, and, 
worse than all, almost one-fifth of the population are 
kept in enforced idleness. The National government has 
almost reached its limit and now is trying to raise money 
indirectly through the city governments. The city coun- 
cil of Rome all resigned the other day rather than impose 
a tax for the general government on the already over- 
taxed people.—O. McG. H. in Farm, Field and Stockman. 


THE PEOPLE SPEAK. 


S. L. Hartman of Lancaster, Penn., has had a pleasant 
reception from the people of that region and has secured 
276 signatures to the petition to Congress against arming 
the United States as the European nations are armed. 
The petition is as follows: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives in Congress 
assembled 

Inasmuch as an unprecedented and extraordinary ex- 
penditure of public money for merely military purposes 
in a time of profound peace is seriously proposed by the 
Naval Committee of the United States Senate and by 
other persons, to fortify the coast, create a vast navy and 
make a standing army of 100,000 necessary ; the under- 
signed citizens of the State respectfully 
but earnestly entreat your honorable bodies to reject the 
recommendations of the Naval Committee and other 
measures of similar character, which propose to devote 
such a large amount of the public money needed to foster 
material development and national education, to that 
which we believe will provoke unfriendliness abroad and 
menace peace and security at home. 

Among these are Presidents, Professors in colleges and 
Ministers of the Gospel, to the number of seventy-four, 
and the leading men of every profession and occupation 
in that garden of the Eastern States from which have 
come forth many men prominent in the politics of the 
United States. The petition was forwaded to the mem- 
bers of Congress for the ninth district of Pennsylvania 
and doubtless had weight in causing the halt which 
politicians have ordered in great military armaments. 
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PEACE IN SCANDINAVIA. 


We have received an interesting account of recent 
Peace efforts in Norway ‘and Sweden, by M. K. P. Arnold- 
son, of Stockholm, late a member of the Swedish Parlia- 
ment. He has, for months past, been holding meetings 
and delivering lectures in various parts of the great 
Scandinavian Peninsula, where he has been exposing the 
evils of militarism and the advantages of Peace and Ar- 
bitration. He kas addressed gatherings in thirteen towns 
of north and central Sweden, and eighteen in Norway. 
His journeys and labor have also included the important 
towns of Bergen and Gothenburg. In the former alone 
he gave fourteen addresses.— London Herald of Peace. 


A MESSAGE FROM PRESIDENT HARRISON. 


The President sent a message to Congress June 2, 
covering a letter of Secretary Blaine which endorses the 
recommendations of the Pan-American Congress. In 
addition to other matters, the Secretary recommends the 
erection by the nation of a hall at Washington in which 
future congresses like the ‘‘Maritime’”’ and ‘‘American” 
may hold their sessions. We trust it will be completed in 
season for the World’s Peace and Arbitration Congress 
of 1893. The Washington dispatch is as follows: 

‘**The conference also at its final session decided to es- 
tablish in the city of Washington as a fitting memorial of 
its meeting a Latin-American library, to be formed by 
contributions from the several nations, of historical, 
geographical and literary works, maps, manuscripts and 
official documents relating to the history and civilization 
of America, and expressed a desire that the Government 
of the United States should provide a suitable building 
for the shelter of such a library, to be solemnly dedicated 
upon the four hundreth anniversary of the discovery of 
America. ‘ The importance of these suggestions,’ says the 
President, ‘ is fully set forth in the letter of the Secretary 
of State.’ Secretary Blaine, in his letter, recommends 
that Congress appropriate $250,000 to provide a safe and 
suitable building to receive and protect the proposed collec- 
tion, which building may also be used for the offices of the 
proposed bureau of information, and contain a hall or 
assembly room for the accommodation of such international 
bodies as the two conferences that have just adjourned.” 

As the Maritime Conference was European as well as 
American, the hall will be open to properly called confer- 
ences of all nations. 


THE GERMAN PARLIAMENT. 


June 9. The committee of the Reiclistag on 

the Army bill held another session to-day. Chancellor 
Von Caprivi appeared before the committee and expressed 
his concurrence in the statement made by General Verdy 
du Vernois, Minister of War, that it would be impossible 
to reduce the term of compulsory military service. 
': The Chancellor alluded to the resignation of Prince 
Bismarck, and said that though his withdrawal from the 
Chancellorship had rendered the conduct of business 
difficult, it had made no change whatever in Germany’s 
relations with other Governments. Dr. Windthorst, the 
leader of the Clerical party, and Herren Richten and 
Rickert, leaders of the Freisinnige party, declared that 
the bill would not be acceptable to their parties unless 
the term of service was shortened. The prospects of an 
agreement between the Government and the Opposition 
on the bill is therefore remote. 


THE CONDITIONS OF DISARMAMENT. 


The question of disarmament is one of difficulty even 
to those who believe armaments provocative of war. 
Germany proposes to increase her standing army so that 
it will amount to 500,000 active and effective troops, not 
counting the volunteers for a year. The Emperor recom- 
mends this on the ground that France has done as much. 
This is ‘‘tit for tat’—the opposite of the Golden Rule,— 
force not love. Such is to-day the attitude of great nations. 
So long as governments deny the obligation and practica- 
bility of Christianity, I do not see but they are logical in 
appealing to the lex talionis—law and penalty—the Old 
Testament ethics, which Christ came to supersede by a 
higher law. Disarmament, if practicable at all, must take 
place upon these principles : 

1. It must be gradual. This to save the sudden 
shock of the dismissal to civil life of millions of men 
now under discipline untrained to labor, and thus un- 
prepared for citizenship. There is danger that sudden 
disarmament would at once augment the idlers, the 
strikers and the mobs. Only one country, our own, 
could have absorbed at once into civil life the vast armies 
of the civil war. It put the United States to a tremendous 
strain, though its soldiers were originally citizens—never 
‘*professionals”—and readily took up business occupa- 
tions. Sudden emancipation of slaves is to be deprecated, 
and soldiers have some disabilities common to slaves. 
Let disarmament then be gradual. 

2. It ought to be simultaneous. As nations are now 
constituted it must be. One nation will not lead another, 
if both are equally armed, in disarming. France and 
Germany must agree, first, how many troops to disarm ; 
secondly, at what time. Russia will be harder to win to 
disarmament, for her statesmen wil! ailege the greater 
difficulties which she has to encouuter in the vastness of 
her territory and the increased obstacles ths put in the 
way of raising and massing of troops. Germany and 
France may each dismiss 100,000 men ‘o-day, and call 
them together within a short time as did Napoleon after 
Elba in France. Great Britain would allege the world-wide 
character of her dominions—the need of military super- 
vision in Africa, Asia, and at her distant islands—and the 
difficulty of a recall if once she dismisses her present 
force or any considerable part of it. The United States 
is not ‘‘armed.” The question for it to solve, is, 
‘Does any necessity exist here for great armaments?” 
Any general argument in favor of disarmament in 
Europe should tell against armament in America. Simul- 
taneousness could then be secured only with two, possibly 
three, leading powers ; in this they must themselves take 
the initiative. 

3. It must be mutual. Neither France nor Germany 
would consider disarmament except as a mutual act. The 
lesser powers might easily follow their example, especially 
Italy, if freed from the obligations of the triple alliance. 
Spain, Portugal, Sweden, Denmark, would gladly lessen 
their armies and their expenditures. As soon as a mutual 
agreement could be made a general disarmament would 
follow. 

4. The disarmament must be proportional. This in 
the interest of equity and the balance of forces. 

It seems to me that a gradual, simultaneous, mutual 
and proportional disarmament is practicable. Interest, 
economy, morality, safety and peace call for it. The 
Pope has addressed the Emperor of Germany, character- 
izing the numerous Peace military establishments as 
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unchristian. He represents the Catholic Church, and 
also the sentiment of the people in all Christian countries. 

Religious opinions have been fruitful sources of perse- 
cution and bloodshed and it is worth something to the 
cause of Peace that one so eminent and wise as the 
present Pope, discerns the oppressiveness of the armies, 
and the threat they contain to the peace of the world. 

The Emperor of Germany has lately said many kind and 
conciliatory things to his peaceful, laborious and suffering 
subjects. But we can only know him by his fruits. A 
proposition to arm has just come from him to the German 
nation, and this in a time of profound peace, with no 
recent or provoking question in debate. This means war. 
He is in a position to say to France, ‘‘Let us have peace 
by beginning to dismiss our soldiers.’’ 

A single regiment dismissed from the service of each 
of those countries would mark the turn of the tide, and 
do more for peace than all the protestations possible. 


THE CHURCH OF CHRIST AND THE WAR 
SYSTEM OF CHRISTENDOM. 


No believer in Christianity can fail to see the opposite 
and antagonistic spirit between the war system, as it is 
legalized and administered by the nations, called Christian, 
and the teachings and example of Jesus Christ. 

If war is a necessity to the world it must be shown to 
be so from considerations not found in the New Testa- 
ment. If the precepts of military law are good, their 
goodness cannot be founded on those of Jesus Christ. 
To deny these propositions is to confess either a want 
of knowledge of Christianity as taught by its founder, or 
a want of knowledge of war in its organization, method, 
spirit and practice, or a prejudice so invincible as not to 
be vanquished by reason. 

No Christian contends that Christ propagated religion 
by force of arms. That is confessed to be the chief 
heresy and fatal error of Mahomet. The contention of 
those who think the church should tolerate wars waged by 
the nations of which Christianity is the principal religion, 
is that Christ and his apostles tolerated it. They did not 
denounce the profession of a soldier. They did not argue 
against the military arm of governments. They accepted 
its protection. They commended some of its officers. 
They illustrated doctrines and duties by military prac- 
tices. This is not the place to consider individual texts. 
But a somewhat prolonged investigation on my part has 
failed to discover one word or act of Jesus Christ breath- 
ing the spirit of emperors, kings, conquerors, or their 
military servants. 

John the Baptist gave directions to soldiers how to live 
as he did to other men, and in terms that strike at the 
root of their conduct and their profession. Do violence 
to no man. Do not seize by force another’s property, 
even to compensate yourself for service to the State. Be 
content with the wages you have. 

The centurions Christ commended were not commended 
for any distinct military quality. Our Lord commended 
the faith of one man who was a Roman captain. He 
accepted the praise of another who had charitably aided 
in building Jewish churches. But he never said soldiering 
is fulfilling my commands. Fighting is a method of my 
kingdom. I approve of armies and all they stand for 
except excess. On the other hand he said to his followers, 
‘‘Love your enemies.” Pray for them that misuse you 


—turn your cheek to the smiter. The Beatitudes are 
Christ’s enunciation of things fundamental and peculiar to 
the Christian character. Not one of them commends self- 
assertion, physical courage, military ambition, pride of 
strength or even heroism—if by heroism is meant the 
courage to attack an enemy, wound or kill him. 

The apostle Paul compared Christians to soldiers, who 
were as common and as near to him as the sparrows and 
grass of Galilee was to Jesus. Their manly and noble 
qualities were worthy of imitation. The organization of 
an army, its unity, its harmony of action, its common 
object, the subordination of its parts, its discipline, are all 
commendable, might all be imitated with advantage by 
those who seek to combine great bodies of men to exert 
a moral influence or effect a reform. Therefore not only 
in figures of speech and by illustration, drawn from the 
war system, has Christianity been taught from the first 
centuries till now, but the Salvation Army as constituted 
and the Industrial Army as proposed, exemplify some of 
the best forms of combined effort for good ends. 


LOSSES IN THE CIVIL WAR. 


Investigations recently made in the War Department at 
Washington show that the late Civil War was relatively 
the most sanguinary on record. Though the Union and 
Confederate returns are not altogether exact, the War 
Office is able to give a close approximate estimate of the 
killed, wounded, and missing in the Union forces. Ac- 
cording to the statistics, 297,825 Union soldiers lie buried 
in the various national cemeteries. Including losses of 
which no account can be taken, the war cost the North 
320,000 lives, or more than one in nine of all those who 
entered the service. The two opposing armies met in 
over 2000 skirmishes and battles. In 148 of these 
conflicts the loss on the Union side was upwards of 500 
men, and in at least ten battles more than 10,000 men 
were reported lost on each side. The combined losses 
of the Union and Confederate forces in killed, wounded 
and missing in the following engagements were :—Shiloh, 
24,000; Antietam, 38,000; Stone River, 37,000; Chan- 
cellorsville, 28,000; Gettysburg, 54,000; Chickamauga, 
33,000; McClellan’s peninsula campaign, 50,000 ; Grant’s 
peninsula campaign, 180,000; and Sherman’s campaign, 
125,000. Waterloo was one of the most desperate and 
bloody fields chronicled in European history, yet Welling- 
ton’s casualties were less than 12 per cent., while, during 
the Civil War, the loss at Murfreesborough, Atlanta, 
Chickamauga, Gettysburg, and other places, frequently 
reached and sometimes exceeded 40 per cent., and the 
average of killed and wounded on one side or the other 
was 30 per cent. If the figures of the Confederate losses 
could be accurately ascertained, the total deaths in the 
late war would probably surpass 500,000. 


The Milan Secolo says :—‘*Italy spends on its military 
expenses more than ten times the amount which it spends 
on public instruction, and more than twenty times what it 
spends on agriculture. But while it has the disgrace of 
being among the nations who have the greatest number 
of illiterate persons, while an extensive area of ‘her lands 
lie uncultivated and barren, are not these figures shameful 
and humiliating ?” 
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PER PACEM AD LUCEM. 


I do not ask, O Lord, that life may be 
A pleasant road ; 

I do not ask that thou wouldst take from me 
Aught of its load; 


I do not ask that flowers should always spring 
Beneath my feet ; 

I know too well the poison and the sting 
Of things too sweet. 


For one thing only, Lord, dear Lord, I plead ; 
Lead me aright— 

Though strength should falter and though heart should hleed— 
Through Peace to Light. 


I do not ask, O Lord, that thou shouldst shed 
Full radiance here ; 
Give but a ray i. that I may tread 
ithout a fear. 


I do not ask my cross to understand, 
My way to see ; 

Better in darkness just to feel thy hand, 
And follow Thee. 


Joy is like restless day; but peace divine 
Like quiet night ; 

Lead me, O Lord, till perfect day shall shine— 
Through Peace to Light. 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF MAN. 
REV. CHARLES B. SMITH. 


The existence of a Supreme Being is a self-evident 
fact to all rational creatures. The fact of supremacy in- 
volyes the obligation of obedience to supreme authority 
by all the subjects of such authority. As the creatures 
of a common Creator, all men are subject to His control. 
The right of the Creator to give law, and exact obedience 
exists in the fact that He is the Creator and that He re- 
quires only what is right. When the command is given, 
‘“‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
thy neighbor as thyself,” the force of the command is not 
only in the fact that it is given by supreme authority, but 
also in the fact that it is seen to be reasonable and 
right. Love to God begets love to man, as a necessary 
result. The one cannot exist without the other. Love 
and obedience are inseparable. He who loveth God, 
loveth his brother also. 

Love, or benevolence, in its broadest sense, must seek 
the greatest good of the greatest number. It is the same 
in essence, whether exercised by God, angels or men. It 
cannot be circumscribed, and fenced in by any conven- 
tional arrangements or human enactments. Like the 
living fountain, it will always rise until it finds an outlet ; 
and then will flow down to the lowest level, and seek for 
all others the same blessing it seeks for itself. Like the 
sunshine and the rain, it seeks to bless the ‘‘just and the 
unjust, the evil and the good,’’ of every condition, color 
and clime. This result is as certain and necessary as 
that an effect will follow its legitimate cause. But how 
will love to God develop itself towards man? 

First, by leading its possessor to acknowledge and 
respect the natural rights and privileges among the whole 
brotherhood of man. Equality of natural rights and 


privileges does not involve equality of natural capacity 
or social position. 


The Bible, as well as reason, teaches 


that ‘‘there is one God, and Father of all, who is above 
all, and through all, and in all.” The Prophet says 
(Malachi ii. 10), ‘‘Have we not all one Father? hath 
not one God created us? Why do we deal treacherously 
every man against his brother?” The reasoning of the 
Prophet is to the effect, that since we are all the children 
of one Father, as all have a common origin, and are 
made of one blood, we are brethren of the same family, 
and must acknowledge an equality of natural rights and 
privileges among the brotherhood; and as we belong to 
the same brotherhood, we should not deal treachously and 
cruelly with each other, but kindly and mercifully. Love 
to God and his brother, therefore, will constrain those 
who possess it to acknowledge and respect the rights and 
privileges of the whole brotherhood ; among which, ‘‘are 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness ;” all of which 
war destroys. 

Secondly, love to God will develop itself towards man, 
by restraining its possessor from doing anything to his 
brother man that he would not have done to himself 
under similar circumstances. This result isso plain and 
necessary that it seems impossible that any one should 
fail to perceive it. And yet great numbers, who profess 
to love God and their brother man, do not hesitate to do 
to others what they would not for the world have others 
do to them. Who is willing to be robbed of his money, 
to have his buildings fired, or to be mangled and murdered ? 
And yet those who go to war, or sanction war, do the very 
things, or approve the doing of them, which they would 
not on any account have done to themselves. If I assail 
with deadly weapons, and kill or mangle my brother, or 
if I encourage others to do the same, I am a monster, 
and not a brother. Love worketh no ill to his neighbor, 
therefore love is the fulfilling of the law, and an important 
evidence of such love is in the fact that its possessor is 
restrained from those dispositions and that conduct to- 
wards his brother that he would not have exercised towards 
himself under similar circumstances. 

Thirdly, love to God will develop itself towards man, 
by constraining its possessor to actively oppose all others 
who would do him injury. I have a number of brothers 
whom I respect and love. The attempt is made in 
various ways to do them injury. If I love those brothers 
I shall not only be restrained from injuring them myself 
but shall oppose every attempt of others to do them 
injury. One man tries by lies and slander to destroy 
their character; I shall oppose him. Another tries by 
fraud to get away their property; I shall oppose him. 
Another tries to make them drunkards ; I shall oppose him. 
Others are seeking to kill them ; I shall oppose every such 
attempt or, if they are already suffering injury, I shall 
do my utmost to relieve them. Itis the inherent nature of 
love todo this. If I love those brothers, as I must if I 
love God, I cannot do otherwise than oppose everything 
that would injure all, or any one of them. I cannot be 
opposed to the injury of one, and indifferent to the injury of 
another, nor can I be opposed to one evil that would injure 
them, and indifferent or favorable to any other evil that 
would do them equal or greater harm. If I am indifferent 
to their welfare, or fail to oppose to the extent of my ability 
everything that would injure all, or any one of them, I 
have not the instincts of a brother’s heart. As children of 
the same Father, and brethren of the same family, men 
cannot fight and kill each other without rebellion against 
supreme authority and the violation of the fundamental 
principle of brotherhood. 
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TINY TOKENS. 


FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 


The murmur of a waterfall 
A mile away, 

The rustle when a robin lights 
Upon a spray, 

The lapping of a lowland stream 
On dripping boughs, 

The sound of grazing from a herd 
Of gentle cows, 

The echo from wooded hill 
Of cuckoo’s call, 

The quiver through the meadow grass 
At evening fall :— 

Too subtle are these harmonies 
For penand rule ; 

Such music is not understood 
By any school ; 

But when the brain is overwrought 
It hath a spell, 

Beyond all human skill and power, 
To make it well. 


The memory of a kindly word 
For long gone by, 

The fragrance of a fading flower 
Sent lovingly, 

The gleaming of a sudden smile 
Or sudden tear, 

The warmer pressure of the hand, 
The tone of cheer, 

The hush that means “I cannot speak, 
But I have heard !” 

The note that only bears a verse 
From God's own Word :— 

Such tiny things we hardly count 
As ministry ; 

The givers deeming they have shown 
Scant sympathy ; 

But, when the heart is overwrought, 
Oh, who can tell 

The power of such tiny things 
To make it well? 


HISTORY OF “THE CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION.” 


July 8, 1873, saw Richard’s motion in the House of 
Commons carried, although Gladstone voted against it. 
Nine days after Queen Victoria responded favorably and 
grandly. Italy, Sweden and other countries followed. 
In conjunction with etforts of Charles Sumner, the Friends 
of Peace met in New York and New Haven, and in 
various States, and sent over two thousand names as 
petitioners to Congress. June 9, 1874, Senator Hamlin 
presented his report from the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, with a resolution for International Arbitration, and 
on June 17, 1874, J. H. K. Willcox, Vice-President of the 
U. P. U., drafted the following which was presented to 
Hon. Stewart L. Woodford in the House of Representatives, 
and received « two-thirds vote. 

‘‘That the President of the United States is hereby au- 
thorized and requested to negotiate with all civilized 
powers who way be willing to enter into such negotiations 
for the establishment of an international system, whereby 
matters in dispute between different governments agreeing 
thereto may be adjusted by arbitration, and if possible, 
without recourse to war.” 

The action of the Congress of the United States in 1890 
adopting substantially the same resolution, though sixteen 
years after, is gratifying.— Peacemaker. 


A YEAR’S HISTORY. 


THE DIRECTORS’ ANNUAL REPORT. 


Mr. PresipeNt AND MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN PEACE 

Soctery: 

IN MEMORIAM. 

We have been called to part with an unusual number 
of our associates during the past year. Among these 
were Rev. Theodore Dwight Woolsey, LL. D., Ex- 
President of Yale College, New Haven, Conn. ; Rev. G. 
W. Thompson of Stratham, N. H.; Francis B. Gilman 
of Cambridge, Mass.; Rev. D. D. Tappan, Topsfield, 
Mass.; George H. Stuart of Philadelphia and Jobn B. 
Crenshaw of Richmond, Va. Among our faithful co- 
laborers, who have died, are also Sarah B. Hallock of 
Connecticut, Nancy E Brooks of Massachusetts and 
Mary Whicher of New Hampshire. All of these had come 
to a ripe old age, except Mr. Gilman, an active member 
of the Executive Committee, the efficient auditor of our 
accounts and our delegate to the Universal Peace Con- 
gress at Paris. Benjamin F. Knowles of Providence, 
R. I., an honored member of the Society of Friends, a 
faithful and wise member of the Executive Committee, 
almost never absent from his post, manifesting a constant 
and controlling devotion to the cause of Peace, died 
Sunday, May 18,1890. This is not the place for extended 
eulogy; but it is due to each and all of our departed 
fellow-laborers that we here record our appreciation of 
their characters and work and express our sense of 
bereavement and loss. : 


THE PARIS CONGRESS. 


The last annual meeting was held the first instead of 
the last week of May, in order that it might be attended 
by those of our number designated as delegates to the 
Universal Peace Congress in Paris, a portion of whom 
sailed from Boston May 11,1889. After various journeys 
and meetings in the interest of our work in Ireland, Wales, 
Scotland and England, our delegation met in Paris for the 
Congress June 23-28. It consisted of Rev. A. A. Miner, 
D. D., Mr. Francis B. Gilman, Rev. R. B. Howard and Mr. 
Edward Cummings of Massachusetts, Hon. J. B. Chamber- 
lain of Colorado and Dr. R. H. Thomas, M. D., of 
Maryland. Atthe reiigious meetings which were adjuncts 
to the Congress and at the morning sessions of the various 
committees as well as the general sessions of the Congress, 
your delegates actively participated. Our constitution, 
organization and a brief history of our Society were trans- 
lated into French and handed not only to the members 
of the Congress but distributed freely in the great Expo- 
sition. Dr. Miner prepared and presented a paper en- 
titled ‘“A Step towards Disarmament,”’ in both the English 
and French language. The Secretary also contributed a 
paper on New Sympathy of Nations,” in both 
French and English versions. He also made an address, 
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which was repeated on the spot in the French language 
by M. Eschenauer of Paris, a leading member of the 
Congress. The delegates participated from time to time 
in the general discussions and in the farewell exercises. 
They attended by invitation of M. Carnot, President of 
the French Republic, and M. Guyot, the Minister of 
Public Works, receptions given at their palaces; also 
one tendered by the American Minister, Hon. Whitelaw 
Reid and one on the Fourth of July by the city of Paris 
at the Isle of Swans, and subsequently at the Hotel de 
Ville. A formal visit to the grave of Lafayette led to an 
interesting conversation on the subject of a French-Amer- 
ican treaty of Arbitration with Edmond Lafayette, 
member of the Senate of France and grandson of the 
early friend of the United States. 

We cannot resist the conclusion that the visit of this 
delegation to Paris during the great Exposition and its 
participation in the work of the Congress and its adjuncts, 
was directly promotive of international concord not only 
with France but with the entire civilized world as there 
represented. The official doings of the Congress itself 
were fully published in the Apvocare or Peace and 
need not be recounted in this report. The Paris 
Congress was followed by interesting meetings with the 
friends of Peace in Great Britain, and, after the return 
of the delegation to America, a large and representative 
meeting in Boston addressed by the delegates, of which 
a full report has been published in pamphlet by the Society. 
The expense of representation at the Paris Congress was 
borne either by the individual delegates or by a special 
contribution of the friends of Peace made for that 
purpose. Such was the success of the Paris Congress 
that provision was made for another to meet in London, 
July 14-19 of the present year, at which it is proposed to 
take measures to hold asimilar meeting at Rome in 1891 
and in the United States in 1892-3. We recommend that 
the American Peace Society send a delegation to the 
London Peace Congress and empower it to invite a similar 
gathering in our country in connection with the Columbian 
Exhibition to be held in Chicago. 

THE LEADERSHIP OF AMERICA. 

Nothing impressed your representatives more seriously 
than the sentiment which they frequently heard from rep- 
resentatives of various European countries that it is the 
duty of the Great Republic of the West not only to keep 
abreast with the world’s endeavor to abolish war, but to 
lead the nations in the better way of Universal Peace. 

It seems to us an answer to this often expressed wish 
and hope that in accordance with the petitions of thou- 
sands of our countrymen, many of them sent to Congress 
at the solicitation of this Society, our Government invited 
aconference of delegates of the independent nations of 
America at Washington. They responded and have spent 
the past winter deliberating on the common interests of 
the Western Continent and, towards the close of the 


session, adopting and publishing a well digested plan of 
general arbitration, with the avowed purpose of preventing 
future wars, in harmony with a memorial sent them by this 
Society. 
THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE. 

The official President of that Conference, Hon. James 
G. Blaine, who is the United States Secretary of State 
and the representative of our Government in its foreign 


policy, gave utterance to sentiments in his farewell ad- 
|dress as noble in their aspirations as any which have 
| emanated from the able and eloquent men who for over 
_sixty years have spoken upon the platform of the American 
Peace Society: ‘‘If, in this closing hour, the conference 
had but one deed to celebrate, we should dare call the world’s 
attention to the deliberate, confident, solemn dedication of 
two great continents to peace, and to the prosperity which has 
peace for its foundation. We hold up this new Magna 
Charta, which abolishes war and substitutes arbitration 
between the American Republics, as the first and great 
fruit of the International American Conference.” Nor 
has utterance stood alone. Action has been taken. The 
representatives of nine nations of this continent had on 
the first day of May signed the Arbitration Scheme. 


ACTION OF CONGRESS. 


Nor is this all that encourages our hearts. A concurrent 
resolution, originating with peace loving people of America 
and the British Peace Deputation of 1887, led by W. R. 
Cremer, M. P., has been unanimously passed by both 
Houses of Congress. It is as follows: 

‘*To invite International Arbitration as to differences 
between Nations. 

‘*Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives 
concurring), That the President be, and is hereby, re- 
quested to invite, from time to time as fit occasions may 
arise, negotiations with any Government with which the 
United States has or may have diplomatic relations, to 
the end that any differences or disputes arising between 
the two Governments which cannot be adjusted by dip- 
lomatic agency may be referred to arbitration, and be 
peaceably adjusted by such means.”’ 

This resolution makes a most important suggestion and 
imposes upon the President a grave responsibility. It 
announces the moral attitude of our National Congress and 
expresses the wise conviction of the best citizens of the 
Republic. It seeks to extend to ‘‘any government” the 
principles that have been adopted by the International 
Conference as applicable to American nations. 


ANNUAL PROGRESS. 

Other incidents of this most remarkable year bearing 

on our work, and may we not justly claim as in some 

degree the fruit of previous years of labor, put forth by 
this and similar societies, are : 

1—A protracted maritime Conference at Washington, 

the outcome of which points to more harmonious laws for 
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the government of ships and commerce upon the high 
seas. 

2—Several cases of successful international arbitration 
and not one failure. Among these may be mentioned one 
by the Chickasaw Indian nation and the settlement by 
the nations involved of the Samoa difficulty. 

3—Treaties or parliamentary action in favor of Arbi- 
tration by Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Switzerland, 
Spain and Italy, and a declaration of Chinese opinion 
and policy in the same line by Li Hung Chung the cele- 
brated Viceroy of China. 

4—A so called labor conference at Berlin which was the 
occasion of remarkable protestations of peaceful intentions 
by the German Emperor, who invited Jules Simon, one 
of the French labor delegates and the President of the 
Parliamentary Peace Congress in Paris July 29-30, to 
his table and amicably conferred with him on the peace 
of Europe, saying to him according to report, in answer 
to some suggestion of the neutralization of Alsace- 
Lorraine: ‘Nothing can be regarded as premature which 
serves to promote peace between France and Germany.” 
On the same occasion the Pope wrote the Emperor in 
favor of disarmament and pronounced enormous military 
preparations unchristian. 


ARMAMENT OR DISARMAMENT. 


But Germany and France and all other nations go on 
arming. Our own country is, in spite of our position, 
our conferences and our recent official utterance, urged to 
do the same. The malignant spirit of war breathes in 
the speech of the aged Von Moltke at Berlin pleading for 
more troops, more guns, more conscription, more debt, 
more oppression in the name of peace! The inaugural of 
the German prime minister, Caprivi, successor of Bis- 
marck to the Reichstag, announces the German policy 
in eastern Africa to be ‘‘Bible and Bullets.”” The next 
day Henry M. Stanley in London gave in his adhesion to 
the German policy and berates England for paying atten- 
tion to Peace Societies! England may deserve criticism 
for her treatment of uncivilized people among whom she 
has established colonies, but she has never been obsequious 
or obedient to Peace Societies. 

The American Peace Society has one and but one 
plank in its platform of principles. It is that war is 
not in accordance with the spirit of the Gospel. The 
combination of ‘‘Bible and bullets” in Africa seems to 
us inconsistent with that principle. The sufficiency of 


the Gospel, in its teachings, its spirit, and its methods to 
abolish the slave-trade and effect other social reforms, 
without an appeal to the sword, is our cherished belief. 
Put Christian principle into law, give it the force of 
public opinion and public conscience. Try it, even as it 
never has been tried, and Christian civilization will become 
more than a name. 


FINANCIAL. 


The Treasurer’s report will show the financial transac- 
tions of the past year and the present state of the 
treasury. While there was a small balance in the 
treasury at the close of the year April 30, 1890, the 
printers’ bills of the present month will much more than 
absorb it and no provision whatever has been made for 
current expenses, including about two hundred and fifty 
dollars required to send an official delegate to the London 
Congress. No legacies have been received during the 
year. 

Owing to the extraordinary expenses made necessary 
by repairs on real estate and the shifting of leases, all of 
which it is hoped will add to its resources in the future, 
the net income of the Permanent Peace Fund was 
somewhat reduced. We have received from that 
source $2992.20 and from donations and publications, 
including balance on hand at the beginning of the year, 
$1873.70, making our entire resources $4865.90, of 
which there has been expended on our work at home and 
abroad $4772, leaving a balance of $93.90. 


THE 


Some useful reference books have been added to our 
library and we have purchased the publications of other 
societies and those of general literature as we had need, 
Both our home and foreign correspondence has largely 
increased. Our periodicals have been circulated more 
widely than ever, and ought to be sent gratuitously to 
every reading room in the United States. We receive 
more commendations than pecuniary returns for our 
papers and other publications, for which there is an 
increasing demand, which, if we had the means, we would 
gladly supply. The records of the Society for the last 
thirty-five years have been neatly transcribed into a new 
book for preservation among our archives. 


LIBRARY. 


HONORING OUR FOUNDER. 


The venerable author of the life of William Ladd, 
John Hemmenway, is enjoying a green old age, residing in 
Minnesota. He has with commendable patience and 
research compiled a new and enlarged manuscript edition 
of that interesting and historically invaluable memoir 
which he has placed in our hands with an earnest request 
for publication. It is due to the memory of the founder 
of this Society, one of the most unique and remarkable 
characters of the first quarter of the century and who is 
called without exaggeration ‘‘ the Apostle of Peace,” 
that an adequate and well edited ‘‘life” should be pub- 
lished. It will cost for 2000 copies about $1000. Are 
there not friends of peace—heirs of his principles and 
his work—who will contribute the necessary funds? It 
should be sent for notice to every respectable periodical 
in the country and be placed in every public library. 
Cannot the book be published this year while the indis- 
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pensable aid of the venerable author is available for editing | Anything like a general system of arbitration among the 


it? 
THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


nations such as is coming implies so many questions of 
international law, as to demand an international code 
and a Tribunal adequate in its constitction and powers 


Our thanks are due to the Executive Committee of |». its administration. Hence our sympathy with the 


this Society who have met statedly, punctually and in| 


good numbers during the year. It has memorialized Con- 
gress; corresponded on international complications with 


Peace Societies abroad and at home; circulated petitions | 


to Congress among the people; sent a delegate to Wash- | 
ington to confer with the International Conference and 


the Government of the United States; and entered into | 


correspondence with the authorities as to a Peace 
Congress, in connection with the World’s Exhibition of 
1892-3. 

Itis the opinion of the Directors that the United States | 
Government should be asked by this Society to call the 
above mentioned Congress, and invite foreign governments | 
to send representatives, who shall sit either separately or | 
in conjunction with the delegates from the Peace Societies | 


of the world, to confer on vital questions of interna- | 


tional law, and the immediate causes of war, to the end. 
that the obstacles to perpetual peace may, so far as. 
practicable, be pointed out and removed. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY CONGRESS. 


A large number of French and English members of 
national parliaments met in convention with others 
from the United States and Italy and other European 
governments at Paris at the close of the Peace Congress. 
A conference was organized and entered into earnest de- 
liberations. It has perpetuated itself by a permanent 
committee of organization, which has called a Parlia- 
mentary Peace Conference in London July 21, 1890. It 


and France, and the United States ought to be repre- 
sented by men of similar character and position. 


TREATIES AND A TRIBUNAL OF ARBITRATION. 


This new and remarkable body is committed to the 
advocacy of arbitral treaties as we are. It also contem- 
plates with us some high Tribunal with power to adjudi- 
cate on international affairs. America and France, 
America and England are the nations to which the world 
looks for leadership in such treaties and such a Tribunal. 
The elaborate project for such a Tribunal by the late 
Leone Levi which is endorsed by our countryman Dr. 
Edwerd Everett Hale, will be one of the subjects dis- 


cussed at the coming Peace Congress in London. It is| 


an attempt to put in practical form suited to the present 
time the ideas which were largely embodied in the six 
prize essays on a Congress of Nations published by this 
Society and donated to the many governments in 1840, 
just half a century ago. Our Executive Committee con- 
sidered and approved the Leone Levi project in 1888. 


effort for an International Code in which Hon. David 


| Dudley Field of New York holds a most influential 


position, and similar efforts for an International Tribunal 
or High Court of Arbitration as advocated by Dr. E. E. 


| Hale of Boston. 


THE PEACE WORK OF WOMEN. 


At its last annual meeting for the first time four women, 
representing Massachusetts, Maine and Ohio, were 


| placed upon this board. The activities of women in the 
| cause of peace have been most apparent in the Peace De- 
| partment of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 


of which Hannah J. Bailey of Maine, one of this board, is 
(head. That department has published valuable tracts 


/and periodicals, sustained lecturers in the field and made 
|its voice influentially heard upon the platforms of the 
original Society or Union. It is doing a noble work which 
‘commands our sympathy and gratitude. This organization 


furnishes the peace cause with auxiliary societies in every 
community where the world-wide temperance reform is ~ 
prosecuted by women. It is invaluable as a means of 
circulating petitions and otherwise reaching localities where 
no exclusively Peace Society exists. 


OTHER HELPERS. 


We would gratefully recognize the friendly attitude of 
the various religious bodies in the United States, and the 
fraternal relations which exist between ourselves and other 
more recent peace organizations, among which the Uni- 


'versal Peace Union of Philadelphia and the Christian 
comprises some of the leading statesmen of Great Britain | 


Peace and Arbitration Society of the same city are the 
most noteworthy. Our Rhode Island auxiliary is very 
helpful in its own State as well as in the more general 
work. The trustees of the Lindley Murray Fund of New 
York and of Obadiah Brown Fund of Providence, R. I., 
also deserve grateful mention for the timely and sub- 
stantial assistance which they have rendered. 

Our acknowledgments are due to the Lombardy Union 
of Milan, Italy, of which M. Moneta is Secretary, for 
publications, correspondence and other marked courtesies ; 
also to the London Peace Society, of which Rev. W. E. 
Darby is Secretary, for its valuable publications, co-op- 
eration and generous hospitalities during the stay of our 
delegation in London. To the International Arbitration 
and Peace Society of London, of which Mr. Hodgson 
Pratt is President, we are also greatly indebted for 
social attentions and cheerful co-operation. 


THE YEAR NOW CLOSED. 


Ladies and gentlemen of the American Peace Society : 
It is with sincere gratitude to our Heavenly Father, that 
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we close this review of a year’s labor, in the cause to 
which this Society has now for sixty-two years been 
devoted. Surely we have abundant reason for con- 
gratulation for the past and courage for the future. 
Our field is the world, our sympathies as broad as human- 
ity. That this Society has a place and a duty in establishing 
the kingdom of God on earth—a kingdom which is right- 
eousness and peace—that it exists for the fulfilment of 
prophecy and as an answer to prayer, is to us as evident 
as that God is love and Jesus Christ the Prince of Peace. 

Let us gird ourselves anew for spiritual conflicts with un- 
swerving faith that the time is drawing nearer when the 
nations will learn war no more and the will of God will 
be done on earth even as it is in Heaven. 

On behalf of the Directors of the American Peace 
Society. R. B. Howarp, 

Secretary. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING. 
DIRECTORS’ SESSION. 


The Directors met at Pilgrim Hall, May 27th, at 2 p.m. 
In the absence of the President, Rev. L. H. Angier of 
Boston was chosen chairman and Rey. S. C. Bushnell of 
Arlington Secretary pro tem. Prayer was offered by Rev. 
R. B. Howard. Minutes of the meeting May 6, 1890, were 
read and approved. The Corresponding Secretary read 
the report of Thos. H. Russell, Esq., Treasurer of the 
Trustees of the Permanent Peace Fund, showing the 
amount of the entire fund, the cost of administration 
and other expenses and the net income. The Treasurer 
of the fund had paid to the Society $2992.20. The 
principal is well invested and unless something unforeseen 
occurs seems likely to yield a larger income in future 
years for the cause of Peace. 

In answer to questions by various Directors it was ex- 
plained that the Trustees of the Pertuanent Peace Fund 
are incorporated under the laws of Massachusetts. They 
hold whatever they bave received or whatever may be 
given them for the purpose, in trust, for the American 
Peace Society ; paying to that Society, which has. no voice 
in the management of the fund, nothing but the net income 
of the same, which ordinarily amounts to nearly four per 
cent. The salary of the Secretary and the rent of an 
office and a part of the expense of publications are met 
by this income. All benevolent contributions are expended 
under the direction of the Executive Committee in the 
work of the Society, which committee meets at least bi- 
monthly. The Directors meet but once a year, usually on 
the same day of the annual meeting of the Society. The 
report of the Treasurer of the Permanent Peace Fund was 
accepted. 

F. M. Patten, the Treasurer of the Society, then made 
his annual report which was accepted andapproved. The 
substance of it appears in the report of the Directors 
under the head ‘‘Financial.” 

The Secretary read the annual report of the Directors 
and after criticism and discussion, it was unanimously 
adopted. Adjourned. 


GENERAL MEETING. 


The American Peace Society was called to order. The 
organization ordered by the Directors was continued. 


Rev. John Worcester offered prayer. The reports of the 
Treasurer and Directors were submitted and approved. 
The latter was ordered to be printed. It was published in 
pamphlet form and appears on page 107 in this paper. 

The following resolutions were introduced by Mrs. Kate 
Gannett Wells. Dr. W. A. Mowry, Ph. D., seconded 
their adoption. After a spirited discussion participated 
in by Dr. Mowry, Mr. W. E. Sheldon, Rev.A. E. Winship, 
Mr. N. T. Allen, the chairman and others, they were 
unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the constantly increasing armaments 
of European nations threaten the peace of the world, and 
call for a halt in the interest of humanity. 

Resolved, That weearnestly recommend proportionate, 
gradual, mutual and simultaneous disarmament, espe- 
cially to the five great Powers of Europe, both for the sake 
of their suffering peoples, our fellow-men, and for the 
sake of an influential example on the other governments 
of the world. 

Resolved, That for our own country, an immense navy 
and expensive coast fortifications, with an army such as 
these will make necessary, seem to us uncalled for. If 
we propose to arm, we cannot consistently ask other 
nations to disarm. 

The following committee on nominations was appointed 
by the chair: Rev. A. E. Winship, Rev. John Worcester, 
Hon. W. E. Sheldon, Rev. David Gregg, D.D. 

The committee appointed to nominate officers for the 
year ensuing reported the list printed on the second page 
of this paper, and they were elected. Rev. C. B. Smith 
offered the following resolution which was adopted : 

Resolved, That we hereby tender the thanks of the 
Society to the Park Street Church and their pastor, Dr. 
David Gregg, for the proffer of their place of worship, 
in which to hold our public anniversary meeting Sunday 
evening, June Ist, and we gratefully accept the same. 

Voted, That the President and Secretary, together or 
separately, have discretionary power in filling vacancies or 
adding names to the London Delegation. 

The following named persons were nominated and 
elected as delegates to the Universal Peace Congress at 
London July 14-19, or were subsequently appointed by 
a committee chosen for the purpose of securing a suitable 
delegation and given power to issue credentials : 

Hon. David Dudley Field, New York ; Dr. John Nutt, 
Chicago, Ill. ; Otis McGaw Howard, Chicago, Il. ; Philip 
C. Garrett, Philadelphia, Penn. ; Augustine Jones, Esq., 
Providence, R. I. ; Rev. R. B. Howard, Boston, Mass. ; 
Rev. Reuen Thomas, D. D., Brookline, Mass.; Rev. A. 
A. Miner, D. D., Boston, Mass. ; Rev. P.S. Moxom, D. 
D., Boston, Mass. ; Rev. Chas. B. Smith, West Medford, 
Mass. ; Rev. J. K. Wilson, Taunton, Mass. ; Rev. Malcom 
McG. Dana, D. D., Lowell, Mass.; Rev. J. H. Allen, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Rev. S. F. Dyke, Bath, Maine; 
Judge Charles Devens, Boston, Mass.; Hon. J. Q. A. 
Brackett, Arlington, Mass. ; Mr. Robert A. Woods, Con- 
necticut. 

After some encouraging remarks from the chairman, 
Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, Augustine Jones, Esq., and 
others, the Society adjourned. 


Once let it be felt that the murderous perfection of 
scientific weapons has rendered bravery a mere mockery, 
and human beings will no longer consent to be driven on 
to certain death in holocausts. 
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WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 


O home of graces, home of knowledge, be 
To each, to all who come thy courts within, 
Their shrine of consecration for all time! 
That his great gift who gave his country thee, 
May rid the land of want, and shame, and sin, 
And with her women, make her men sublime. 
—Laura Ormiston Chant. 


May 21, 1888. 


MRS. CHANT AT HOME. 


Those who have heard Mrs. Chant speak or have heard 
of her or will read her address made at Park Street 
Church June 1st, in this number of the Apvocarte, will be 

lad to know something more of that gifted woman as 
related by Maria S. Porter of Lynn in the Boston Trans- 
cript. 

The home of Mrs. Chant is at Hampstead, near the 
historic Hampstead Heath, and is called Glenora Gardens. 
Dr. Chant, a well-known physician, is a noble man, in 
entire sympathy with the work of his wife, often, very 
often, lending a helping hand, and is in every regard fully 
worthy to be the husband of such a woman. They have 
four lovely children, and it is something always to be re- 
membered to have seen that mother with her children ; their 
judicious training is at once made manifest. She sings to 
them the sweet little songs she has written and set to music 
for them; she enters intotheir sports; she for the time 
being is one of them. Into that home how many forlorn, 
forsaken, suffering, sinful ones have been taken, tenderly 
cared for, and strengthened through the love and right 
living there to be seen and felt, and they are made better 
men and stronger, purer women. Her work in connection 

_with others in London who have the interests of the 
working women so much at heart, in establishing clubs 
for their benefit, is of vast importance. I was her guest 
at a parlor-meeting and reception given to her in a palatial 
house in South Kensington, the hostess, a lady well-known 
in London society, the audience assembled a distin- 
guished one, composed of men and women many of whose 
names are familiar to us all. Mrs. Chant spoke to them 
of the clubs for working women and especially of the 
Honor Club that had been established, largely, through 
the efforts of Miss Honor Brooke, the daughter of Rev. 
Stopford Brooke, one of London’s most eloquent preachers. 
Miss Brooke recited, in her gentle, inimitable way, a poem 
of Mrs. Chant’s called *‘An Idyl of London”—a poem 
that in sentiment would bear favorable comparison with 
Hood’s never-to be-forgotten ‘‘Bridge of Sighs,” the 
enthusiasm of the audience was unbounded, and as Mrs. 
Chant’s little girls went around for contributions the gifts 
were in pounds and not in shillings. 

In one of her talks on woman suffrage, she said (after 
telling us that for the first time in Eogland’s history there 
was 2 majority in favor of woman suffrage in Parliament) 
with incisive wit, ‘‘Itis very tiresome to hear it said wo- 
men should not vote because they cannot fight. Thank 
God it is beginning to be understood that moral force is 
more effective than brute force. They say that women 
shouldn’t vote because they have not given us a Shakes- 
peare. The men have not succeeded in duplicating 
Shakespeare !” 

Mrs. Chant was born to the people. On the one side 
she was related to Edmund Burke, one of the most famous 
orators and statesmen that England’s annals can show ; 


her maternal grandmother was his niece. On the other 
side she is a lineal descendant of Prince Rupert, the 
cousin of Charles I, the loyalist soldier, the dashing, fear- 
less, reckless cavalier, the man so versatile. who was poet, 
artist, master of the horse, governor of Windsor Castle, 
and whose ashes repose in Henry VII’S chapel in West- 
minster Abbey. Although he was a Stuart, he was one 
of the best of them. So Mrs. Chant by inheritance has 
a rightful claim to her varied gifts. Mrs. Chant sailed 
for home on the ‘*Cephalonia” June 7. 

On leaving these shores Mrs. Chant may be sure that 
we all bid her a hearty God-speed, trusting that she may 
often and often visit us. 

Of her we can truly say— 

As year by year rolls on, at call of duty 
This sweet-voiced woman will not cease to speak 
Her words of truth, clothed with a potent beauty, 
Entreating help for the oppressed and weak. 


How much all women owe this earnest pleader! 
This, noble men with grateful hearts, will tell, 
And recognize in this devoted leader 
One who a woman’s part hath acted well. 


MILITARY DRILL IN SCHOOLS. 


To the Editor of the Transcript: Nothing was more 
to the point in Mrs. Laura Ormiston Chant’s admirable 
address at Park Street Church, Sunday evening, than what 
she said of the ‘‘ military drill” of our schoolboys. Horace 
Mann, William Lloyd Garrison, Charles Sumner and 
others of Massachusetts, most honorable citizens, de- 
nounced it, as do hosts of our men and women to-day in 


{ 


private. Itis retained simply and almost wholly by the 
love of parade and show. At the late convention of those 
interested in physical culture in November last at 
Huntington Hall, no one, save the drill master in the 
Boston school, had one word in commendation of the 
system, while Professor Sargent of the Cambridge gym- 
nasium for Harvard students is decided in his opinion 
that it is physically injurious to the lads under eighteen 
years of age. Certainly on moral grounds itis not to be 
encouraged. ScHOOLMASTER. 


LETTER TO SECRETARY. 


Rev. J. O. Fiske, D.D., of Bath, Me., writes: 

‘*‘T have lately read Mommsen’s and Merivale’s Histories 
of Rome with new amazement at the might and wisdom 
of that remarkable nation. It was war, however, which 
overthrew Rome. She conquered vast numbers of the 
people of the very finest races of the earth in physical 
force and beauty. Those she reduced tosiavery. The 
enslaving of such multitudes of such people introduced 
the exhausting, devitalizing indulgence of unlimited lust 
and sensuality. Rome became enfeebled and rotten 
through her immoralities made practicable by war, and 
she fell. 

‘**T have heard Prof. Roswell D. Hitchcock, D.D., of the 
Union Theological Seminary give the same explanation of 
the physical, enfeebling and necessary consequent fall of 
Rome.” 


There is no human being 
With so wholly dark a lot, 

But the heart by turning the picture 
May find the sunny spot. 


—Phabe Cary. 
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SOME TIME. 


Some time, when all life’s lessons have been learned, 
And sun and stars forevermore have set, 
The things which our weak judgment here has spurned — 
The things o’er which we grieved with lashes wet— 
Will flash before us out of life’s dark night, 
As stars shine most in deeper tints of blue ; 
And we shall see how all God’s plans were right, 
And how what seemed reproof was love most true. 


And we shall see, that, while we frown and sigh, 
God’s plans go on as best for you and me ; 
How, when we called, He heeded not our cry, 
Because His wisdom to the end could see ; 
And, e’en as prudent parents disallow 
Too much of sweet to craving babyhood, 
So God, perhaps, is keeping from us now 
Life’s sweetest things, because it seemeth good. 


And if, some time, commingled with life’s wine, 

We find the wormwood, and rebel and shrink, 
Be sure a wiser hand than yours or mine 

Pours out this potion for our lips to drink ; 
And if some friend we love is lying low, 

Where human kisses cannot reach his face, 
Oh! do not blame the loving Father so, 

But bear your sorrow with obedient grace. 


And you shall shortly know that lengthened breath 
Is not the sweetest gift God sends his friend, 
And that sometimes the sable pall of death 
Conceals the fairest boon His love can send. 
If we could push ajar the gates of life, 
And stand within, and AT God’s working see, 
We could interpret all this doubt and strife, 
And for each mystery finda key. 


But not to-day. - Then be content, poor heart ; 
God’s plans, like lilies pure and white, unfold ; 

We must not tear the close-shut leaves apart; 
Time will reveal the calyxes of gold. 

And if through patient toil we reach the land 
Where tired feet, with sandals loose, may rest, 

When we shall clearly know and understand, 

I think that we shall say that “God knew best.” 


A PAN-AMERICAN MONUMENT. 


The Washington Evening Star of April 17th says: 

Senor Mendonca of Brazil, one of the committee ap- 
pointed by the Pan-American congress to devise and 
report a plan for expressing the grateful appreciation by 
the visiting delegates of the courtesies and hospitalits 
extended by the United States government and the del- 
egates from the United States, proposes that the delegates 
from Central and South America inaugurate a movement 
for the erection in the city of Washington as a gift to the 
people of the United States of a monument to commemo- 
rate the gathering of the first congress of all the nations 
on the western hemisphere. 

Mr. Mendonca says that this monument shall not only 
commemorate the meeting of the congress, but typify in 
its design the principal results secured, chief among which 
he placed the adoption of the principle of arbitration as 
the means of settling all disputes and difficulties that might 
arise between two American nations. 


—The right way to go through life, and have the best 
manners, is to feel and to act as though everybody, no 
matter how rich or how poor, needs all the kindness they 
can get from others in the world. 


MRS. CORA KENNEDY SADA. 


We are indebted to Miss Williams, a friend and relative 
of Mrs. Sada, for a translation of the beautiful eulogy 
pronounced to her memory by Signor Ludovico Carli, 
March 16, 1890, at Milan, before the International Peace 
Society, of which Mrs. Sada was a benefactor; to the 
noble and devoted Secretary of which, M@. Moneta, she 
was a kind and attached friend. We regret that our 
space at this time compels us to condense this eloquent 
oration. 

It will interest American readers to know that Mrs. 
Sada was a daughter of the well-known Dr. Donald 
Kennedy, and a member of a family distinguished for 
kind and benevolent activities. Her husband, energeti- 
cally and successfully prosecuted his business as a civil 
engineer in South America and retired to his Italian home 
in advanced life and enjoyed the comfort of competence 
and the society of a beloved wife in whose benevolent 
purposes and deeds he fully sympathized and actively 
shared. 

Miss Williams was a companion of Mrs. Sada to the 
last and has but recently returned to her American home. 
We are also indebted to Dr. G. G. Kennedy of Boston 
for several beautifully printed copies of the eulogy in 
Italian. 

Cora Kennedy Sada was born in Boston, Mass., of an 
English mother and a Scotch father. She was always a 
person of strong attachments and in her early youth 
showed a great love of the country which had given her 
a father. The old Scottish legends, the old Scottish 
poetry, were things very dear to her heart and entered 
with other beautiful things into the formation of her rare 
character. A warm, sympathetic nature showed itself in 
her early life, and grew later on into that grand good- 
ness of heart, that benevolence of spirit, which showed 
itself in her smallest and least noticed acts. 

She was an author of more than average ability but 
never had enough opportanity in her life to cultivate to its 
highest, the ideal side of her character. With an invalid 
mother as a constant care upon her, she could not devote 
her whole time to the literary work that she so loved. 
Her poems, however, breathe the sincerity of her life. 
They are inspired by love of humanity and by love of 
God. All war, all oppression, every form of vice, all 
meanness in man, was abhorrent to her. Although she 
loathed wrong doing, yet her gentle nature ever reached 
out toward erring men to help and succor them. 

Madame Sada’s husband was a noble-hearted man and 
somewhat like his wife. He was an Italian and a resident 
of Milan. She was drawn to him through his reputation 
as a man of philanthropic character and kind deeds. He 
died a few months before his wife. 

Nothing is more interesting about her than the fact 
that she loved all humanity, not merely a small, select 
portion of mankind. Above all countries she loved 
America. Above all statesmen she revered Washington. 
But she was a citizen of the world and looked upon all 
men as her fellow-countrymen. Thus she was a devoted 
friend of the Italian Garibaldi, while at the same time 
she admired the great French author, Victor Hugo. The 
portrait of Lincoln, draped with the flag of her native 
country, adorned her salon. 

Italy was ber home for many years and it is there that 
she died. She was worn out and exhausted by the care 
of her mother. She had lost her husband, her parents, 
and many dear ones, and had no children to solace her, 
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These many causes acted upon her sensitive nature and 
she succumbed to them when she had just begun to carry 
out those philanthropic ideas, so dear to herself and to 
her husband. 

Her hatred of war and her love of all things peaceful was 
manifested in many ways throughout her life; but at her 
death she showed the depth of her feeling on this subject 
by leaving six thousand dollars to the Peace Society of 
Italy. Among her other bequests was one of ten 
thousand dollars to the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, also an Italian charity, much like the 
American Society of that name. A beautiful fountain, 
costing some five thousand dollars, was one of the gifts 
which she and her husband presented to the city of 
Tortona in order to provide a drinking place for the poor 
people of the town. She also gave twenty thousand 
dollars to be used in the erection of a Home for the aged 
poor of Tortona, the city in Italy where she passed much 
of her time. Her private charities were innumerable. 


WILLING TO DISARM. 


BRAZIL WELCOMES THE PROPOSITION FOR INTERNATIONAL 
ARBITRATION. 


Wasurneton, D. C., June 5, 1890. The Secretary of 
State has received a dispatch from the United States 
legation at Rio de Janeiro, announcing that the cabinet 
has passed a resolution enthusiastically approving the 
action of the International American Conference, in rec- 
ommending arbitration in all questions of differences 
between the several governments of America. The 
following is an extract from O Paiz, the official organ 
of the minister of foreign affairs at Rio de Janeiro, refer- 
ring to the subject : 

*“*At the conference of the ministers, yesterday, the 
resolution of the International American Conference, 
determining that arbitration shall be resorted to to settle 
all questions arising among the American nations, was 
presented. We are informed that the government of 
Brazil, through the minister of war, Gen. Benjamin 
Constant, lamenting that Chili has not accepted this 
proposal, will lay before the next congress the idea of 
sending to Chili within five years deputations from all 
American republics to solicit the acquiescence of that 
country. And, as a natural consequence, that all the 
American nations shall disarm all officers and soldiers of 
the army and navy, to keep thesame honors and rank 
as at present enjoyed. The minister of foreign affairs 
was authorized yesterday to telegraph to Washington this 
resolution of our government.” 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL AID. 


The following petition prepared by Rev. Henry T. 
D. D., received 1066 signatures and was 
presented to Congress. 
To the U. S. Senate and House of Representatives : 

Your Memorialists, a responsible body of loyal American 
citizens, residents of Worcester, Massachusetts, alarmed 


by the late failure in the United States Senate, of the) 


important measure that goes by the name of the Blair 
Education Bill, thrice before carried through the Senate 
by large majorities, unite in requesting that your honor- 
able bodies will forthwith reconsider and put into law 


that Bill or something equivalent ; whereby the means of 
impartial primary education in free public schools, may 
be secured toall the illiterate freedmen and white inhab- 
itants of the South, by the guarded appropriation of 
national funds to supplement State educational aid, as 
the same free school education is now secured to the 
people of less illiterate sections of the country by State 
aid alone. Weurge that the honor and faith of the nation 
are pledged to providing such an education, especially to 
the densely ignorant freedmen and children of freedmen, 
through the agency of the tried American system of unsec- 
tarian public schools. And we therefore implore our 
national Congress to see to it that such education does 
not fail, by immediate legislation. adequate to the emer- 
gency of increasing ignorance and illiteracy, and plainly 
demanded by a large majority of the intelligent American 
people without distinction of party. 


THE NEWSMONGER. 


Side by side with the sermon of the eloquent or sensa- 
tional preacher he prints the details of the simon pure or 
the disguised prize-fight of the day. The law that 
publishes the bruiser who affords the illegal spectacle has 
no power over the newsmonger who fosters public interest 
in pugilism, and extends the brutalizing excitement of the 
ring to the family circie. Pugilists would not fight by 
stealth in obscure places if the newspapers were not allowed 
to flood cities with their bear-pit heroics of the battle. 
Side by side with the quotations of the markets, the news- 
monger prints the illegal ‘‘odds” of the race trades and 
the bar-rooms at election time. Not satisfied with leaving 
every neighborhood to the contemplation of its own social 
cesspool, he makes each separate locality the dumping- 
ground of the moral filth of the whole continent. By a 
strange perversion of justice, where law-breakers sow 
tares the newsmonger reaps circulation and profits. 

If any one affects to call that a low standard of profes- 
sional taste, his apology is that it is the public which 
demands such a coarse interpretation of his duty. This 
is not strictly true, because, in competing with his fellow- 
newsmongers for the public patronage, he takes advantage 
of the weakness for sensation and scandal, common enough 
to human nature, and abnormally developed among our 
own people by the license adopted by prominent news- 
paper.— The Century Magazine. 


We notice a warlike scream issued by a M. Camille 
Dreyfus of Paris, in the form of a pamphlet, eutitled 
‘*War a Necessity!” In this curious production he urges 
an immediate war with Germany. He screams out: 
‘*The historical hour has come! ‘Two years ago it was 
too soon ; two years hence it will be toolate. France must 
fight now, come what may!’’ But there are wise men in 
France who can effectually answer their excited fellow- 
countrymen. 


Perhaps the greatest resultant of the Pan-American 
conference was the compact whereby international arbi- 
tration was established as the basis of action in every 
case of threatening dispute between sovereignties, except- 
ing where a country’s independence shall be considered 
as at stake. Score one for the American Peace Society. 
—Cottager and Ready Record. 
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You May Have Tried 


A score of preparations called “sarsaparilla,” without receiving any benefit; but do-not 


/ THE LIGHT RUNNING. | 


be discouraged. Had you taken Ayer’s Sarsaparilla in the first place, you would have 


been cured and saved time and money. It is 


not yet too late. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla does 


not exhilarate for a while, and then leave the patient more prostrated than before; it 
produces a radical change in the system, such as no other preparation, claiming to be a 
blood medicine, can effect. Original—best—cheapest. Try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


“ During the past twenty-five years I have, at | 
various times, used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for puri- | 
fying the blood, and I am fully convinced that it 
is the most thorough and reliable blood-purifier 
ever offered to the public.”— Nicholas S. M. 
MeNiel 240 Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Iam glad to add my testimony to the value 
of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I have, for four years 
past, been very much afflicted with salt-rheum 
on my leg, which was raw from the knee to the 
ankle. attended with a stinging, burning pain 
sometimes almost beyond endurance. The best 
physicians. and several preparations of sarsapa- 
rilla, failed to give relief. Last spring I was ad- 
vised to try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and I am happy 
to say that it has effected a thorough and per- 
manent cure. From the first my health began 
to improve. and now I consider myself a well 
man.”—Calvin Gardner, Overseer, Boott Corpor- 


ation, Lowell, Mass. 


“Several years ago I was prostrated with a 
severe attack of erysipelas, which left me ina 
very feeble condition. I tried various remedies 
without avail, and finally was induced to take 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, a few bottles of which made 
me feel like a new person, every trace of my 
old complaint being removed. [can recommend 
this medicine to any one needing a thoroughly 
reliable blood-purifier.”— Mrs. Almira Squires, 
South Albany, Vt. 


“For years I suffered from scrofula and blood 
diseases. The doctors’ prescriptions and several 
so-called blood-purifiers being of no avail, I was 
at last advised by a friend to try Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla. I did so,and now feel like a new man, 
being fully restored to health. I believe that I 
owe my life to Ayer’s Sarsaparilla,and would 
recommend it to all afflicted with scrofula or 
any other disease of the blood.”—C. N. Frink, 
Decorah, Iowa. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Prepared by DR. J. C. AYER & CO., 


Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Druggists. 


Price $1. Six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


SEWING MACHINE 


™ 


LADIES’ 
FAVORITE. 


THE ONLY SEWING MACHINE 


PERFECT SATISFACTION 
NEE SEMIN MACHINE IRAE 


© =28 UNION SQUARE.NX DALLAS, 


sttovis,mo. ATLANTA GA. 


THE NEW HOME 8S. M. CO,. 
160 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE ANGEL OF PEACE. 


b@™- A Peace Paper for Children in Sunday- 
School and the Family. 


Illustrated ... Four Pages Monthly. 


Five or more to one address, 10 cents. 


Single copies, 15 cents. 


BRIGHT STORIES! 
SIMPLE AND SWEET POETRY!” 
INTERESTING FACTS! 


WAR .. INTEMPERANCE .*. TOBACCO. 
Tue Ancet seeks to drive allthese away by the breath of love. 
Send postal notes, stamps, checks, or bank bills. 


TIMOTHY B. HUSSEY, 
MANUFACTURER, 
North Berwick, Maine. 


‘Hard Metal’ Plows last year and can give you a good testimonial from 


"—R. B. Dunning, Bangor. 
Send for lilustrated Catalogues FREE. Address as above. 


SAMPLE 
Published by the American Peace Society. Address, 


R. B. HOWARD, 


“HARD METAL” 
PLOWS 
A SPECIALTY. 


Superior workmanship, strength, durability, lightness of draft, and thoroughness of 


“T sold seventy-six of your 
every man who bought one 


work are some of the qualities possessed by the Hussey Plows. 


No. 1 Somerset Street, BOSTON, MASS 
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Por beauty of polish, saving of labor, freeness from dust, 
durability and cheapness, troly unrivalled in any country. 


CAUTION.—Beware of worthless imitations under other names, 
put up in similar shape and color intended to deceive. Each 
package of the genuine bears our Trade Mark. Take no other. : 


De not take any chances of being poisoned or burned 
to death with liquid stove polish, paints, and enamels 
in bottles. ‘‘The Rising Sun Stove Polish” is safe, 
odorless, brilliant, the cheapest and best stove polish 
made, and the consumer pays for no expensive tin or 
glass package with every purchase. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE. 


The Hoosac Tunnel Route forms, in connection with the Boston, Hoosac 
Tunnel & Western, Delaware and Hudson Co.’s West Shore and 
New York Central and Hudson River Railroads, the shortest and 
most direct route between Boston, Williamstown, Troy, Mechanics- 
ville, Saratoga, Schenectady, Rotterdam Junction, Buffalo and the 
West; also in connection with the B.and M. R. R. (W. N. and P. Div.), 
and Maine Central Railroads, via Ayer Junction, it forms the shortest 
route between Portland, Augusta, Bangor and the West. The Fitchburg 
Railroad in connection with the Cheshire and Central Vt. Railroads, via 
Fitchburg, forms the shortest and most direct route betweer Boston, 
Keene, Bellows Falls, Rutland, Burlington, St. Albans and Montreal; also 
to Brattleboro’ in connection with Central Vt. Railroad via Miller's Falls. 


Through the most Picturesque and Beautiful Scenerv in 
New England. 


For Tickets, Time-Tables, Seats in Drawing Room Cars, etc., apply at 
the Company’s Office, 


P50 Washington Street, P50 


Or Depot Ticket Office, Causeway St., Boston. 


J. R. WATSON, General Passenger Agent. 


The CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY publish 


and have for sale the best Religious, Theological and Sunday-school Books. 


They also issue the 


Pilgrim Series of Lesson Helps, the Pilgrim Sunday School Record Books, and the Pilgrim Music. 
Headquarters, Congregational House, Boston, and 175 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The PILGRIM PRIZE SERIES of Sunday-school 
Library Books, published by the Congregational Sunday- 
school and Publishing Society, is without doubt one of 
the best sets of books distinctively for Sunday-school 
Libraries ever issued. The titles and authors of the six 
volumes are as follows : 

Ross anp THorn.—By Katharine Lee Bates. 

A TitLep Maiwen.—By Caroline Atwater Mason. 

Tue Hermit or Livry.—By M. R. Housekeeper. 

A Kxor or Biue.—By Lottie E. Street. 

My Lavy Emily Weaver. 

How He Mape His Fortune. — By Julia A. W. DeWitt. 

Each book contains a complete story, and there is a 
remarkable variety of plot, character and purpose in the 


Series. All are worthy from a literary point of view, 
and some of them may be characterized as of unusual 
merit in that direction. 

Numerous and spirited illustrations by Frank T. Merrill 
and Caroline S. King add to the attractiveness of the 
volumes. 


Congregational 


Congregational House, Boston. 


Sunday School 


The $1000 which the above named Society recently 
paid for two of the above manuscripts seems to have 
been well invested, for not only were two untsual books 
thus secured, but others were brought by the Prize offer 
to the attention of the Society, among which four were 
deemed worthy to stand with the two Prize Books, the 
six constituting the PILGRIM PRIZE SERIES. The 
publishers of this Series confidently present it to the 
public, and feel that they are justified in claiming for it 
an unusual patronage. The books combine Christian 
helpfalness with literary ability, and each story is so 
interesting that it cannot fail to appeal with success to 
the most indifferent reader. 


The books are sold at $1.50 per volume or $9.00 for 
the set. A suitable discount is made to Sunday-school 
libraries. Orders received by all booksellers throughout 


the United States, and by the Society at either of its 
bookstores. 


and Publishing Society, 


175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


{ A Sunpay-Scuoor Concert Exercise.—Subject: ‘‘ The Bible Doctrine of Peace,” with appropriate Hymns and 


Recitations. By R. B. Howarp. 


Published by the Amertcan Peace Socrery. 


Sent postage paid, to any 


Sunday-school which will take a contribution for the children’s department of our work. Send to the author for 


specimen copy. 
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